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MARK WORDS 


By Marjori£ RosenBerGER, Withrow High School, Cincinnati 


A book of word games designed to im- 
prove the high school student's vocabulary 


and his use of language. Just off press. 


A new type of vocabulary workbook covering approximately 3000 words in 
puzzles, quizzes, and other word games. A timesaver for the busy English teacher 
—a refreshing new approach for the student. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Thorndike and 28 leading language and phonetic experts 
guarantee the AUTHORITY, ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY of the 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 © Atlanta 3 * Dallas 1 * tos Angeles 15 * San Francisco 5 * New York 10 


Kem? 


How! 


YOU WILL 
ENJOY THESE 
SUPERIOR IROQUOIS 
ENGLISH BOOKS! 


Steps to Good English for High Schools 
By Shattuck and Cauley 

Combined texts and work books, containing all 

that is needed for a well-rounded and complete course 

in English. Students accept the challenge of these books 


and consistently exceed all expectations. Book I for 
Grades 9 and 10; Book II for Grades 11 and 12. 


Beacon Lights of Literature 
By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 

Popular and outstanding texts in English literature, 
containing splendidly selected my > of English and 
American prose, poetry, and drama. Noted for the com- 
plete teaching introductions which add meaning and 
understanding. Book 12 contains a brief survey of the 
entire field of EngMsh and American literature. Books 
9, 10, 11, and 12 for Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, N.Y. 
New. York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


IN LANGUAGE 
Elementary 


SHARP'S USEFUL LANGUAGE 


Each workbook presents interesting, carefully 
graded exercises on the fundamentals of functional 
grammar, punctuation, and usage. Selection of 
skills for practice is based upon a wide examina- 
tion of the leading syllabi and courses of study. 
Each book begins with a diagnostic test, ends 
with an achievement test. For use with any basic 
texts. Grades 3 through 8. Testbooks and Manuals. 

Write for examination copies. 


High School 
SHARP’S USEFUL ENGLISH 


These workbooks provide a complete sequential 
program for the four high school years. Books I 
and II present the fundamental problem of cor- 
rectness, commonly stressed at these levels. In 
Book III emphasis is shifted from correctness to 
effectiveness of expression. Book IV presents func- 
tional grammar and usage. For use with any 
basic texts. Books I through IV. Testbooks and 
Manuals. 

Write for examination copies and free catalog. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


HARPER BOOKS for Readers 
of “The English Journal” 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 
by Rudolf Flesch 


A plea for plain talk, a description of what it 
means, and a workable guide to the clear style 
that makes a speaker or writer fully understood. 
“Every teacher of English composition should 
read Rudolf Flesch’s ART OF PLAIN 
TALK.”—Helen Hull, The News Letter of The 
College English Association. $2.50 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR EVERYONE 


A Practical Handbook 


by James W. Armstrong, Former Assoc. Professor of 
Public Speaking, Northwestern University 


A dynamic, thorough, usable presentation of 
speech methods, this book will help every 
speech student to determine what he wants to 
say, to organize his thoughts, to develop them 
in a powerful way, and to deliver them with 
maximum effect. $3.00 


HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS 


A Practical Manual of Conference Techniques 


by J. Jeffery Auer, Assistant Professor of Public 
Speaking, Oberlin College, and 


Henry Lee Ewbank, Professor of Speech, 
University of Wisconsin 


This simple, complete, detailed manual sets 
forth a step-by-step procedure for planning, or- 
ganizing and conducting private and public dis- 
cussions, giving special attention to the role of 
the leader. Journal. 


$1.75 
TIME TO SPEAK UP 


A Speaker's Handbook for Women 
by Jessie Haver Butler 


An inspiring book for women on speech prepa- 
ration and delivery and all other techniques of 
public address. “‘An excellent handbook..... 
No speaker, experienced or amateur, will fail to 
find suggestions and stimulation in the content 
of the book.” —Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. 


$2.50 
SOCIAL INSIGHT THROUGH 


SHORT STORIES 
by Josephine Strode 


A notable collection of 26 short stories by such 
distinguished authors as Edna Ferber, Susag 
Glaspell, Somerset Maugham, Katherine Mans- 
field, William Saroyan, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, carefully selected for their human in- 
sight in typical social situations. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
RARPER & BROTHERS, 49 33RD sr., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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Newly Published 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PLAYS 


THIRD EDITIONS. Both volumes edited by 
RICHARD A. CORDELL, Purdue University 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PLAYS, AMERICAN 


Eight Representative Selections 


Anna Christie.............. Eugene O'Neill 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. . Robert E. Sherwood 
Elmer Rice 
The Green Pastures.........! Mare Connelly 
The Silver Cord............. Sidney Howard 
The Little Foxes........... Lillian Hellman 
Anderson 


The Late George Apley 
John P. Marquand & George S. Kaufman 


$2.50 


The selections in these outstanding col- 
lections of plays are particularly excellent 
for introducing high school students to 
modern drama. Each of the plays is rep- 
resentative of some of the most interesting 
and important of the works of the mod- 
ern playwrights. All of the plays have 
been great stage successes, many of them 
quite recent. Excellent introductions pro- 
vide information about the playwrights 
and their works, and suggestions for in- 
terpretation and appreciation of the plays. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. ts East 26th Street. NY.10 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PLAYS, BRITISH, AMERICAN, 
CONTINENTAL 


Eleven Representative Selections 


BRITISH 

The Admirable Crichton. .James M. Barrie 
The Silver Box............. John Galsworthy 
The Cirele........... W’. Somerset Maugham 
AMERICAN 

Elmer Rice 
Maxwell Anderson 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois . . Robert E. Sherwood 
The Little Foxes........... Lillian Hellman 


The Late George Apley 
John P. Marquand & George S. Kaufman 


CONTINENTAL 
Cyrano de Bergerac....... Edmund Rostand 


$3.00 
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Gateways to Correct Spelling, within ten months of its publica- 


ie if tion, has been adopted for use in approximately 600 high i 

schools in 31 states and Canada. Over 40,000 students are 
go now learning to spell more accurately and more easily 

ways 


through the use of this unique book by Dr. Fred C. Ayer, j 
noted spelling authority, teacher, and writer. t 


pats Organization of this book is logical and effective: Part I ' 
oe covers basic spelling, Part II is devoted to growth in practi- : 
| cal spelling and dictionary knowledge, and Part III is 
: designed for growth in vocabulary in the 37 major fields of 
human endeavor. 
This new book is the only spelling textbook of any kind 
that uses up-to-date psychological techniques, that goes 
extensively into correct methods for using a standard diction- 
ary, that presents individualized study of ‘spelling demons” 
together with remedial memory aids and visual drills, and 
that uses the practical whole-word, hard-spot method of 
study patterned by spelling research. It is the only scientific, 
modern, complete high school spelling textbook on the 
market today. ‘ 


Price: $1.32 (less usual school discount) 


Write today for your FREE copy of the 96-page coming 
of Steck teaching aids. 


AUSTIN. TEXAS 


THE 


PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


ALL YOUR PUPILS 


will enjoy reading these classics: 


BU, 


COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Author Title Adapted by 

The books of the PROSE AND Stevenson THE BLACK ARROW Carlin & Christ | 
POETRY SERIES, grades 3-12, are Scott QUENTIN DURWARD Carlin & Christ 

aged Hugo LES MISERABLES Frisius & Cooper 

ind: better teaching ; 

Cooper THE LAST OF THE 

the teacher and more inspiring books MOHICANS Carlin & Christ : 


for the pupil to read and study. 
Dumas THE THREE 


The best literature of all time has MUSKETEERS Carlin & Christ 
been sifted for the stories and poems 

of this series. Choral reading, art ap- JUST OFF PRESS 

preciation, expressive illustrations, 


and editing based on understanding, 
with the aid of interesting work- 
books and teachers’ manuals make 
for teaching and study enjoyment. 


Adapted and modernized in a form 
your pupils will enjoy 


Write for further 


information sad For approval copies and a complete 
descriptive folders. Ww) 


list of adaptations write to G 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10,N.Y. C ( 


600 SCHOOLS IN 31 STATES AND CANADA ARE ALREADY USING THE Js A 
Gateway High School Spelling Proficiency 
ie 3 
| 
THE LW SINGER | 
COMPANY, INC. 
SYRACUSE, WEW TORE 


New the high-school student 


a». 


COLLETTE-CROSS- Within the Americas 


STAUFFER Varied, exciting reading from our hemisphere 
for the high-school student. Tales of life in the 
The World in United States, Canada and Latin America with 


: emphasis on humanity and interdependence. 
Literature 


Beyond the Seas 


An anthology of global prose and poetry with 
vivid glimpses of life in foreign lands from Eng- 
land to China. Shakespeare, Homer, Tolstoi, and 
the best modern writers give the student a world 
point of view. 


BURNETT-SLATKIN American Authors Today 


The best creative talent of our day in poetry, 
prose, drama and journalism, in an anthology de- 
signed to give the student an appreciation of mod- 
ern trends and modes of expression. Ranges from 
John Gunther and Thornton Wilder to Ludwig 
Bemelmans and Marjorie Rawlings. 


G | NN A N D BOSTON 17. NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 


C O M PA N Y SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 
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THE MOE BOOK TESTS 


Moe book tests are used and approved by teachers of English in every state in 
the union and in 17 foreign countries. There are eight sets of Moe Book Tests 
designed for all schools. There are also two sets for books by Catholic authors. 
The sets are printed on cardboard and each set is in a box. The use of the Moe 
Book Tests eliminates all student aversion to book reading. Only five minutes 
are required to take the test; but thirty seconds to check the answer slip. They 
are a boon to overworked English teachers and a joy to students. Moe Book 
Tests are not used up in the process of testing. They will last a lifetime. 


Send for catalog now. 


The complete 8 sets (100 tests each) On High School Reading, $24.00 


Any Single Set, $4.25—2 Sets, $7.75—3 Sets, $11.00—4 Sets, $13.75—5 Sets, 
$16.55—6 Sets, $19.00—7 Sets, $21.50— 


1,000 Answer Slips, $1.00—5,000, $4.00—10,000, $7.50 
All plus the Postage 


Order Direct From 
THE KENYON PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Wauwatosa Zone 13 (GREATER MILWAUKEE), WISCONSIN 


For improving the reading habits of 
your pupils. Buy class sets of 


BROENING'S 


READING FOR SKILL 
Price, $1.70 


Send for Catalog listing other titles. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
The Library Habit? 


(They seldom go together) 


OUR PROGRAM for building a good leisure 
habit: 


1. Regular use of the library, 
a book every two weeks. 


2. Regular reporting, 
by brief and fair objective tests. 


3. Regular cumulative records, 
of each student’s reading. 


4. Regular guidance by the teacher, 
to better and better books. 


STUDENTS LIKE TO TAKE THE JONES 
TESTS, WHICH STIMULATE READING. 


TEACHERS LIKE TO USE THE JONES LIST 
OF 2150 RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


7 yan 4 
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Your students 
will do much more reading 


the T-A-B CLUB way 


... and like it! 


These leading authorities 


T-A-B CLUB BOOKS 


man; Past President of the Ne- 

tional Council of Teachers of 
English; Past President of the New 
Jersey Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY, Past Presi- 

dent, Catholic Library Association; 
Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
MARK A. NEVMLLE, Head of the Eng- 
lish Department, Jobn 
School, St. Louis, Mi 
Committee on Book Lists for eae and 
Senior High Schools, National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of the English 
Department, Santa Barbara High School, 
Santa Barbara, California; eaten of 

Curricul: Cc ission of The Na- 
tional Counci) of Teachers of English. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian 
of the Nathan Straus Branch, The 
New York Public Library; Instruc- 
tor at the Library School, St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


START YOUR 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
NOW! 


Thousands of teachers say: 
“The T-A-B CLUB plan is easy to 
operate.” ...“Now my students 
read more good books.” 


Thousands of students say:" We 
like the opportunity to read and 
own good books at a price we 
can afford. Only 25¢ each—and 
we get free book dividends!” 


THE TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N.Y. 


| Teen Age Book Club 
Department 18B 
| 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
| Please _— without obligation, a free sample 
| book and.. 

O Socestate to present the T-A-B CLUB to_____ 
students in (Please give number 
of each) 

O Complete details about T-A-B CLUB operation. 
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A Problem... 


How can you teach grammar and usage to 
students who have repeatedly shown they 
cannot master the traditional grammar- 
usage program? 


and Its Solution... 


COMMON SENSE ENGLISH 


by JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL 
Head of English Department 
Mackenzie High School, Detroit 


... text-workbooks written especially for the 
non-academic student. 


In COMMON SENSE ENGLISH, everyday usage 
situations are approached simply and dramati- 
cally. Grammatical abstractions are limited and 
terminology is simplified. Only the minimum es- 
sentials of grammar and usage are presented. 


In the classroom, COMMON SENSE ENGLISH 
succeeds where everything else has failed! 


Book One: 9th and 10th grades 
Boox Two: 10th and 11th grades 


Examination copies sent on request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 . Chicago 1 
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Willa Cather: 1876-1947 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Wien we say that the death of Willa 
Cather is a loss to American letters, we 
mean, quite simply, that a period in our 
national literature has ended. She was 
the last of a generation of writers who 
lived through the passing of the old fron- 
tier, who saw the land of the homestead- 
er transformed into a countryside of tidy 
farms and cramped, ugly towns in the 
pattern of Black Hawk and Gopher 
Prairie; and she found in the primitive 
virtues of the pioneer experience her own 
values as an artist. When the prairie 
roads “no longer ran about like wild 
things, but followed the surveyed section 
lines,” they led inevitably to Main 
Street. This fact colored all her percep- 
tion of a place and its people, gave her 
writing its center and its roots. The 
West, the past—one is the physical back- 
ground of her work, the other its spiritual 
climate. The very nature of her material 
determined her choice as a writer: to re- 
cord the decline of the prairie frontier 
and later to find in more traditional so- 
cieties of the Spanish Southwest and 
colonial Quebec those realities of the 
spirit which have been almost over- 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


whelmed in the complexity and confusion 
of the present. She wrote in 1923: 


We must face the fact that the splendid 
story of the pioneers is finished, and that no 
new story worthy to take its place has yet 
begun. The generation that subdued the wild 
lands and broke up the virgin prairies is passing, 
but it is still there, a group of rugged figures in 
the background which inspire respect, compel 
admiration. With these old men and women 
the attainment of material prosperity was a 
moral victory, because it was wrung from hard 
conditions, was the result of a struggle that 
tested character. 


Her masters in the novel were those 
European craftsmen whom she so greatly 
admired—Flaubert, Turgenev, and, in 
an earlier period, Henry James; but her 
own novels were American in subject and 
mood if not in scope. She was in the suc- 
cession of those writers who gave our na- 
tional past its consecration in art. Irving, 
Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, and 
Sarah Orne Jewett were among her lit- 
erary ancestors. Like them, she came at 
the end of an era and tried to recapture a 
past that existed largely in memory. If 
much of her writing was an attempt to 
recover lost times and places, it was none- 
theless real. That past was once innocent 
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and romantic and heroic. She was to 
celebrate, as all America has done, the 
industry and courage of the pioneer, and 
she showed what no one before her had 
seen—the essential humanism of his 
legend. “A pioneer should have imagina- 
tion, should be able to enjoy the idea of 
things more than the things themselves.” 
She took the human qualities of her 
people—the simple passion and energy of 
women like Alexandra Bergson, Thea 
Kronborg, Antonia Shimerda, the 
dreamer’s quiet strength of old Captain 
Forrester, Tom Outland’s idealism, the 
vigor and devotion of the archbishop and 
his vicar—for the values of the society 
which produces them. 


Inferretque deos Latio. When an adventurer 
carries his gods with him into a remote and 
savage country, the colony he founds will, from 
the beginning have graces, traditions, riches of 
the mind and spirit. Its history will shine with 
incidents, slight perhaps, but precious, as in life 
itself, where the great matters are often as 
worthless as astronomical distances, and the 
trifles dear as the heart’s blood. 


There was another side to the picture, 
of course, for the land which ennobled 
some natures could also corrupt the weak 
and breed the mean. Later, as pioneering 
impulses dwindled to a second genera- 
tion’s desire for soft jobs and easy 
money, her own disillusionment deep- 
ened; but she could still trace the funda- 
mental likenesses, conveyed in the same 
images of heroism and endurance, be- 
tween the frontier in its best phase and 
the influence of historical civilizations. 
What she had to say she said with hon- 
esty and simplicity, with moral subtlety 
and stylistic evocation. The complete- 
ness of her vision testifies to her own in- 
tegrity as an artist. 

It was this same backward-looking 
quality of her work which alienated her 
at last from the particular interests of 


our time. To a generation coming to ma- 
turity between wars Miss Cather already 
seemed a little old-fashioned. It was true 
that she did not always flatter the West, 
and her stories were filled with images of 
the waste that its barren loneliness im- 
posed upon the human spirit. “Outside 
the concert hall lay the black pond with 
the cattle-tracked bluffs; the tall, un- 
painted house with weather-curled 
boards, naked as a tower; the crook- 
backed ash seedlings where dish-cloths 
hung to dry; the gaunt, moulting turkeys 
picking up refuse about the kitchen 
door.” She had, in fact, ended her own 
crusade against village narrowness and 
dulness while Sinclair Lewis was begin- 
ning his, and she offered the automobile 
as a symbol of a new standardization and 
mediocrity which were suddenly every- 
where in the American scene. Her novels 
never lacked depth, but they lacked 
breadth, a correspondency to the issues 
of two harried decades. Her spectacle of 
man sub specie aeternitatis offered little 
comfort to young writers and critics 
faced with immediate actualities of dis- 
aster from want and disaster from war. 
To say that she had been defeated by the 
realities of American life had become a 
critical commonplace by 1935. 

Much of this criticism, we are begin- 
ning to realize, came from a misreading 
of Miss Cather’s motives. Reviewers 
found only sterility and softness in 
Shadows on the Rock. She herself was 
more explicit: 

To me the rock of Quebec is not only a 
stronghold on which many strange figures have 
for a little time cast a shadow in the sun; it is 
the curious endurance of a kind of culture, 
narrow but definite..... There, among the 
country people and the nuns, I have caught 
something new to me; a kind of feeling about 
life and human fate that I could not accept 
wholly, but which I could not but admire. It is 
hard to state that feeling in language; it was 
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more like an old song, incomplete but un- 
corrupted, than like a legend. I took the in- 
complete air and tried to give it what would 
correspond to a sympathetic musical setting; 
tried to develop it into a prose composition 
not too conclusive, not too definite; a series of 
pictures remembered rather than experienced; 
a kind of thinking, a mental complexion inher- 
ited, left over from the past, lacking in robust- 
ness and full of pious resignation. 


If she could not quite accept this 
French culture because it lacked those 
free, generous, robust attitudes of her 
own frontier heritage toward life, she 
could recapture in art its peculiar spirit 
of continuity and acceptance. The for- 
tress rock in the Canadian wilderness is a 
symbol of that narrow foothold upon 
which a culture can grow. It was an il- 
lustration of moral value to the thirties. 
But Miss Cather’s accents were too quiet 
to be heard among the strident voices of 
the decade. The periods between her 
books lengthened. After 1940 she was no 
longer heard. She knew what her seces- 
sion meant, in art as in life. “It is for the 
backward, and by one of their number, 
that these sketches were written,” she 
wrote in the Preface to her book of liter- 
ary essays, Not under Forty. 

For a talent as special as hers, Willa 
Cather was fortunate in her place and 
time. Born in Virginia, taken at the age 
of nine to live on a ranch near Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, she grew up in a region still 
marked by trails of the Indian and the 
buffalo. The Cathers had few American 
neighbors, but Bohemian, Scandinavian, 
French, and German farmers lived near 
by. To a young girl, free to come and go 
as she chose, life could never be dull 
among people struggling to master a new 
language and a stubborn soil and to hold 
their lands through periods of drought 
and failing credit. “Their stories used to 
go round in my head at night. This was, 


with me, the initial impulse... .. I had 
an enthusiasm for a kind of country and 
a kind of people, rather than ambition.” 
Her friendships with Norwegian and 
Bohemian neighbors and the classics she 
read aloud to her grandmothers—there 
was for a time no school—gave her a 
deeper knowledge of old cultures than 
the raw prairie towns of that day could 
provide. 

When she published her first novel in 
1912, she had served an apprenticeship 
almost as long and difficult as that of 
Hawthorne. But the first novel is always 
likely to be an unguarded one. Alexan- 
der’s Bridge was no exception. It brought 
together a young western girl’s impres- 
sions of charming Boston teas and 
London drawing-rooms, a moral problem 
out of Edith Wharton, and an appropri- 
ate moral symbolism out of Henry 
James. It failed because it did not come 
by itself out of her own experience but 
out of her respect for a literary tradition. 
Meanwhile she had met Sarah Orne 
Jewett. The older woman knew that the 
younger one, “an American of the 
Apache period and territory,” would 
some day write of her own region in her 
own way. ‘Write it as it is,”” Miss Jewett 
advised her, “‘don’t try to make it this or 
that. You can’t do it in anybody else’s 
way; you will have to make a way of 
your own.” 

For Willa Cather the moment of rev- 
elation must have come with the opening 
sentence of O Pioneers! “One January 
day, thirty years ago, the little town of 
Hanover, anchored on a windy Nebraska 
tableland, was trying not to be blown 
away.” The novel marked the discovery 
of a subject and a method. It is an epic 
in miniature, a story of pioneer begin- 
nings and the slow growth of the soil in a 
land that “wanted to be let alone, to pre- 
serve its own fierce strength, its peculiar, 
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savage kind of beauty, its uninterrupted 
mournfulness.” 

Her first important novels—O Pio- 
neers!, The Song of the Lark, My Antonia 
—inclosed vast areas of sweeping prairie, 
hills, and sky in a world rich and sus- 
taining with homely realism. When we 
read them for the first time, we were as 
much pleased, perhaps, by their material 
as by their art, for to most Americans the 
West has always been as much a land- 
scape of the imagination as a geographi- 
cal region. We were not, however, read- 
ing local color that tones down life to 
pictures of the sentimental, the idyllic, 
or the quaint. Miss Cather’s stories were 
big as well. Alexandra Bergson developed 
the brooding wisdom and deep strength 
that we find in heroines of racial myths, 
as she struggled to tame the stubborn 
land and bring it to fruition. Thea Kron- 
borg rose from the crudeness and vulgar- 
ity of a Colorado mountain town to have 
a great career as a singer. The simplicity 
and generous good nature of Antonia 
Shimerda left her untouched by years of 
farm drudgery and village spite; her 
serenity and happiness had their source 
in her passion for order and motherhood. 
We can believe that these books came to 
Miss Cather from a common regional ex- 
perience as clearly as the words stand 
upon the page, for they give the impres- 
sion that she had little to invent and 
much to record. 

Her early novels were better than any 
thing the local colorists had written be- 
cause she was, from the beginning, con- 
cerned with the realities of the human 
spirit. Criticism has made much of her 
interest in pioneers and artists. The 
truth is that she found her people on any 
level—among peasants, pioneers, schol- 
ars, artists, saints—where experience be- 
comes a test of character and achieve- 
ment an effort of the will. “Nothing is 


dear or far if one desires,”’ a drunken old 
music teacher tells Thea. ‘“The world is 
little, human life is little. There is only 
one big thing—desire. And before it, 
when it is big, all is little.” Her concept 
of character was Emersonian in its 
awareness of man’s potentialities and his 
greatness or smallness in living them out. 
Marian Forrester was lost and Myra 
Henshaw knew her mortal enemy at last 
because these women fed on strength 
outside themselves. Alexandra and An- 
tonia were peasants, but heroisms of 
daily living touched their lives with 
greatness. Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop is as much a story of the dedi- 
cated life as is The Song of the Lark. 
Miss Cather’s men and women are 
simple but complete, not diffused and 
scattered characters to be put together 
and explained. “‘Her secret?” says Har- 
sanyi of Thea’s voice. “It is every 
artist’s secret . . . . passion. It is an open 
secret, and perfectly safe. Like heroism, 
it is inimitable in cheap materials.” 
Although she was to become the 
elegist of the prairie frontier, her writing 
never lapsed into national mysticism. 
She created no cult of the pioneer. A/lex- 
ander’s Bridge and One of Ours were her 
only novels written to conform to literary 
fashion. Both were failures. She did her 
best work when she followed her bent 
and wrote in her own way. At the be- 
ginning of her career she cared as 
little for the conventional plots and 
big scenes of her contemporaries as 
she did for the sociological and psycho- 
logical documentation popular in the 
twenties and thirties. When all else 
failed, a native primitivism sustained 
her, as it sustained Professor St. Peter 
in his “Spanish Adventurers in Ameri- 
ca,” from the moment when he saw the 
snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevadas and 
“the design of his book unfolded in the 
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air above him..... And the design was 
sound. He had accepted it as inevitable, 
had never meddled with it, and it had 
seen him through.”” The same may be 
said of Miss Cather’s own books. Just as 
the automobile came in her imagination 
to stand for tasteless materialism, so the 
discipline of art gave a kind of order and 
meaning to her changing world. “What 
was any art but an effort to make a 
sheath, a mould in which to imprison for 
a moment the shining elusive element 
which is life itself,—life hurrying past us 
and running away, too strong to stop, too 
sweet to lose?”’ She wrote to the end as if 
the novel were worth a lifetime’s effort 
and devotion. 

“To note an artist’s limitations is but 
to define his genius,’’ Willa Cather wrote 
in her Preface to Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
stories. Her own limitations have been 
discussed by competent criticism. Con- 
sideration of these limitations, however, 
does not exhaust our interest in her nov- 
els. There are other qualities, over and 
beyond theories of criticism grounded in 
the self-conscious historic moment, that 
give her work the inner warmth and 
outward stamp of art. These qualities 
are important in themselves and worth 
separate consideration. 


NATURE 


With the exception of My Mortal 
Enemy, all Willa Cather’s novels are 
dramas of personality acted out in the 
presence of nature. Her skill in setting a 
background is impressive. But contem- 
plation of nature for its own sake, in the 
manner of a minor landscape literature, 
is never an end in itself. It is the poetry 
of atmosphere, the relation between 
place and character, the deeper symbolic 
meanings that count in her fiction. Her 
uses of nature vary from book to book. 
It is used for lyric beauty in My Antonia 


and Shadows on the Rock; for atmosphere 
in O Pioneers! and A Lost Lady; for char- 
acter development in the Panther Can- 
yon episode of The Song of the Lark and 
Tom Outland’s story from The Profes- 
sor’s House; for atavism in Godfrey St. 
Peter’s memories of his boyhood; for ac- 
tion itself in Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, where the comings and goings of 
two missionary priests across a desert 
region of sand, arroyos, towering mesas, 
and bare red hills takes the place of plot. 
The land is always there, a part of the 
lives of the people. 

My Antonia is the novel displaying 
Miss Cather’s talent for description at 
its fullest. The book lives in its pictures: 
the empty loneliness of shaggy, rolling 
plains and sky, the sod house of the 
Shimerdas, Grandmother Burden’s gar- 
den, winter snows, the killing of the 
rattlesnake, Antonia working in the fields 
and in Black Hawk kitchens, wild flowers 
on the prairie in spring and black earth 
breaking behind the plow, a prairie 
Christmas. Many of these details seem 
set down with sheer delight in physical 
sensations: 


The sky was brilliantly blue, and the sun- 
light on the glittering white stretches of prairie 
was almost blinding. As Antonia said, the 
whole world was changed by the snow; we 
kept looking in vain for familiar landmarks. 
The deep arroyo through which Squaw Creek 
wound was now only a cleft between snow- 
drifts—very blue when one looked down into it. 
The tree tops that had been gold all the autumn 
were dwarfed and twisted, as if they would 
never have any life in them again. The few 
little cedars, which were so dull and dingy be- 
fore, now stood out a strong, dusky green. 
The wind had the burning taste of fresh snow; 
my throat and nostrils smarted as if someone 
had opened a hartshorn bottle. The cold stung, 
and at the same time delighted one... .. All 
about us the snow was crusted in shallow 
terraces, with tracings like ripple-marks at the 
edges, curly waves that were the actual im- 
pression of the stinging lash in the wind. 
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The mood, the cadence, are Miss 
Cather’s, but at first reading this passage 
seems little more than local color at its 
best. Its significance, however, lies in its 
reflection of a particular point of view. 
Jim Burden, the narrator of the novel, is 
a lawyer from the East. Successful, rich, 
but unhappy in his marriage and his 
middle years, he looks back to his prairie 
boyhood and realizes that the whole 
meaning of his life is rooted in scenes like 
this and in his friendship with a sturdy 
young Bohemian girl, who becomes, to 
his retrospective view, an embodiment 
of the land itself. Viewed in its relation to 
the cumulative power of the novel, the 
passage holds an infusion of meaning 
and feeling that Miss Cather’s own 
nostalgia for the Nebraska countryside 
would not warrant. 

Willa Cather seems to have known in- 
stinctively that place is often man’s fate. 
Thea Kronborg’s most formative experi- 
ence was a summer in Arizona, where 
long days in hot sun and dry air, and day- 
dreams of an ancient race of cliff-dwellers 
who had built their houses high on the 
walls of Panther Canyon, gave her a new 
feeling of vitality, a half-secrecy of ger- 
mination and growth needed for the de- 
velopment of her voice. What she learned 
among the ruins of an old civilization she 
could never have realized in the vulgarity 
and pettiness of Moonstone or in Chica- 
go, for in the desert country she came to 
a knowledge of her own power as an 
artist, in the marvelous symbolism of the 
stream and an earthen pot for carrying 
water. She was free at last of “whatever 
was left of Moonstone in her mind. No 
more of that! The Cliff-Dwellers had 
lengthened her past. She had older and 
higher obligations.” To her the West 
would never again mean a Colorado 
small town but a place where a race had 


made a brave start in the dim stirrings of 
time. 

The same feeling of wonder and moral 
idealism stirs in Tom Outland’s half- 
awakened nature as he explores the cliff 
city on the Blue Mesa. “I had read of 
filial piety in the Latin poets, and I knew 
that was what I felt in this place.”” Dur- 
ing his lonely summer in his old house, 
Godfrey St. Peter recalls Outland’s 
story of the mesa and its ruined city and 
goes back in memory to his own boy- 
hood, to the young primitive he had 
been, “only interested in earth and 
woods and water..... He was not near- 
ly so cultivated as Tom’s old cliff-dwell- 
ers must have been—and yet he was ter- 
ribly wise..... He was earth, and 
would return to earth. When white 
clouds blew over the lake like bellying 
sails, when the seven pine trees turned 
red in the declining sun, he felt satisfac- 
tion and said to himself merely: ‘That is 
right.’ ” 

But nature may go further, may lead 
to a confirmation of man’s faith. In one 
of the early chapters of Death Comes for 
the Archbishop, young Father Latour is 
shown riding across an arid stretch of 
desert in New Mexico. He is lost; the 
need to find water for himself and his 
horse fills his fevered mind. Wherever he 
looks, there are only conical hills, red as 
brick-dust, and gaunt junipers wavering 
in heat waves that seem to beat upward 
from the hot desert floor. As thirst be- 
gins to torment him with vertigo that 
whirls the whole scene into confusion of 
mind and senses, he blots out his own 
agony by meditating on the cry wrung 
from another tormented spirit on the 
cross, “‘J’ai soif!”’ He eases his own state 
of suffering by turning it from an out- 
ward world of the suffering spirit to an 
inward contemplation of grace. ‘The 
passion of Jesus became for him the only 
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reality; the need of his own body was but 
a part of that conception.” The whole 
episode is so briefly, so casually presented 
that we read only half-aware that Miss 
Cather is retelling in this desert setting 
the story of the Passion of our Lord. 
There is no sinking into nature in these 
books, however, a loss of the human per- 
sonality found in much modern land- 
scape mysticism; no idea of nature as a 
vast imponderable force, like nature in 
Hardy’s novels, that can sympathize 
with man’s feeble efforts, mock him, or 
remain indifferent to his fate. Miss 
Cather had too much common sense for 
the first and was not enough of a philos- 
opher for the other. In her world only 
two attitudes toward nature seem pos- 
sible. Man becomes either a user or an 
exploiter. Claude Wheeler’s father in 
One of Ours must be counted as one of the 
exploiters. He had come to Nebraska in 
the early days, had bought and sold land 
profitably, and had lent money so that 
young homesteaders could marry and 
take up their own land. But his own farm 
is poorly run, its care falling upon two in- 
different hired men and a boy, while Nat 
Wheeler drives about looking at a coun- 
tryside he believes his own shrewdness 
has brought into being. He takes satis- 
faction in the fact that he has land to 
sell or rent or let lie idle. He is amused 
when his neighbors call him a “land 
hog.”’ But what has happened to Nat 
Wheeler has happened to them as well. 
Claude Wheeler cannot understand why 
people and the land have changed. 


Claude felt sure that when he was a little 
boy and all the neighbors were poor, they and 
their houses and farms had more individuality. 
The farmers took time then to plant fine cotton- 
wood groves on their places, and to set osage 
orange hedge along the borders of their fields. 
Now these trees were all being cut down and 
grubbed up. Just why, nobody knew; they im- 
poverished the land .... they made the snow 


drift .....nobody had them anymore. With 
prosperity came a kind of callousness; every- 
body wanted to destroy the old things they 
used to take pride in. The orchards, which had 
been nursed and tended so carefully twenty 
years ago, were now left to die of neglect. It 
was less trouble to run into town in an auto- 
mobile and buy fruit than it was to raise it. 


Alexandra Bergson, on the other hand, 
is one of the users. She has a peasant’s 
love for the land itself. When times are 
hard and neighbors grow discouraged 
and move away, she adds their acres to 
her own. She is the first on the Divide to 
try new ways of farming, to plant alfalfa, 
to build a silo. At the end she can look 
out over her fields and know that they 
are her own. Antonia Shimerda lives in 
the same serenity and harmony with the 
land. “She lent herself to immemorial 
human attitudes which we recognize by 
instinct as universal and true. .... She 
had only to stand in the orchard, to put 
her hand on a little crab tree and look up 
at the apples, to make you feel the good- 
ness of planting and tending and harvest- 
ing at last..... It was no wonder that 
her sons stood tall and straight. She was 
a rich mine of life, like the founders of 
early races.” When a hot July wind burns 
all of Neighbor Rosicky’s corn in one 
afternoon, he and his family have a pic- 
nic and go swimming. He has all of An- 
tonia’s deep understanding and tolerance 
for nature’s changing moods. 

It would appear that primitive natures 
like these get the greatest enjoyment and 
return from nature, and the right atti- 
tude toward the land can become the 
right attitude toward man. What is true 
of the primitive is also true of men with 
centuries of tradition behind them. 
Scholarly St. Peter and a French priest 
understand best that Tom Outland’s 
moral idealism has its source in a ruined 
city on Blue Mesa. Father Latour, with 
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more than a thousand years of religious 
history behind him, has respect for an 
Indian tradition that he can never pene- 
trate or understand, so that at the end 
he decides not to return to his wet, green, 
cultivated Auvergne but to end his days 
in a dry land where three civilizations 
have overlapped to make it a place of 
long tradition, new beginnings, and 
spiritual growth. The land has a vitality 
of its own, a rightness for living, such as 
Jim Burden found in his memories of the 
Nebraska plains. It was this quality of 
place that Claude Wheeler, trapped in a 
routine of farm drudgery, could never 
find in an exploited countryside from 
which the pioneer zest, even the stiff 
pride of endurance, has faded. He is as 
lost as Marian Forrester was in a land 
given over to grasping, shrewd young 
men like his brother Bayliss and Ivy 
Peters. 


THE PAST 


The shadow of the past falls over 
everything that Miss Cather wrote be- 
cause to her the act of memory was al- 
most a form of creation. It is already ap- 
parent in the opening sentence of O Pio- 
neers! and it conveys perfectly an ap- 
propriateness of mood to the conclusion 
of My Antonia. 


I had the sense of coming home to myself, 
and of having found out whata little circle man’s 
experience is. For Antonia and for me, this 
had been the road of Destiny; had taken us to 
those early accidents of fortune which pre- 
determined for us all that we can ever be. Now 
I understood that the same road was to bring us 
together again. Whatever we had missed, we 
possessed together the precious, the incom- 
municable past. 


Perhaps a hunger for the past is one of 
the necessary conditions of a founding so- 
ciety which Miss Cather believed gave 
the early West a spirit and distinction of 


its own. Since she took the values of this 
society for her own motives as an artist, 
she took also its feeling for the past as a 
form of permanence in a region constant- 
ly crossed by waves of new migration and 
change. Just as houses in large cities 
stand as landmarks because they recall 
the names of families who built them 
three generations back, or a piece of 
furniture brought a small part of early 
New England or faraway Bohemia to a 
Nebraska sod hut, so her own sense of 
the past gave her a feeling of continuance 
between older periods of history and the 
present. In My Antonia there is a scene 
in which Jim Burden tells the story of 
Coronado, who came into Nebraska in 
his search for the Seven Golden Cities. 
When she hears how the old explorer 
“died in the wilderness, of a broken 
heart,” Antonia is reminded of the death 
of her father, broken also by hardship, 
and far from home. The story gives new 
meaning to this lonely land of grass and 
wheat. 

Miss Cather’s uses of the past were 
expert. O Pioneers! and My Antonia use 
the past as we find it in Proust and in 
some novels of the later James, to create 
a poetry of situation or sensibility. Be- 
ginning with The Professor's House, how- 
ever, memory became more than a meas- 
ure of a man’s awareness of his natural 
world; it became twentieth-century 
man’s link through art or learning with 
the fruitful, traditional societies of the 
past. There had been foreshadowings of 
this use in My Antonia, in the legend of 
Coronado and in that passage which 
shows Jim Burden pondering the lines 
of the Latin poet: “Primus ego in 
patriam mecum ....deducam Musas.” 
As she grew more objective in her handl- 
ing of character, Miss Cather began to 
substitute memory for analysis. In The 
Professor's House it becomes a spring- 
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board for action, for character portrayal. 
The screen of the present is always ready 
to slide away and open on a past of rec- 
ollection. The effect is never that of 
simple reverie for its own sake. The past 
cuts backward into time, but its per- 
spectives do not converge to convince us 
of the pastness of that past, as in histori- 
cal fiction. Whatever is thought or felt 
in memory throws its light upon a life of 
present mood and action. St. Peter is a 
character drawn with a subtle firmness 
not possible to Miss Cather before. Alex- 
ander Bartley is almost explained away, 
Alexandra requires added comment by 
her creator, Antonia and Marian For- 
rester must be viewed through the eyes 
of others. The professor in his cluttered 
attic study lives in his own person as a 
man remembering, feeling, acting. 

In this novel time exists on four levels. 
The first level is the present, where we 
see St. Peter in middle age, watch him in 
his relations to his career and his family. 
His books have brought him fame and 
the money to build the comfortable new 
house that his wife desires. But he is not 
happy in his new house or new life, and 
the exploitation of Outland’s invention 
by an enterprising son-in-law makes him 
dissatisfied with material success in any 
form. He turns back, like Jim Burden, to 
find the real meaning of his life in a few 
simple things like his prairie boyhood, 
his friendship with Tom Outland, the 
day when the plan for his books came to 
him as he looked at a range of snow- 
capped mountains. This is the second 
level, time remembered. Then there is a 
past of tradition and learning represented 
by his own career as a teacher. Finally, 
there is the past of primitive but striving 
man, the past of the cliff-dwellers who 
built the city that Tom Outland dis- 
covered on the Blue Mesa. 

Her method served its purpose to con- 


vey significance and mood in a biograph- 
ical novel like The Professor’s House. She 
was to use it, however, with even greater 
success in Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
her chronicle story of the Catholic South- 
west. This story, beautifully told, is that 
of two devout and noble missionary 
priests in the vicarate of New Mexico, 
taken over in 1848 from the Mexican 
diocese of Durango. Father Latour is the 
intellectual aristocrat, the man of reason; 
Father Vaillant, his vicar, the hearty 
man of feeling. The journeys of these two 
men over thousands of miles of desert 
country; their experiences with a corrupt 
native clergy; colorful, isolated Mexican 
communities; an older culture of Indian 
ritual and legend; the hardships and 
unselfishness of dedicated lives; Ameri- 
can pioneers like Kit Carson; the west- 
ern desperado like Buck Scales; memo- 
ries and relics of the conquistadores— 
these details make up a picture of region, 
a society, a culture. The novel lives in its 
re-creation of the past, but it is not all the 
same past, and therein lies the effect of 
density and variety in Miss Cather’s 
story. The simple directness of the chron- 
icle is broken everywhere by separate but 
related tales that go beyond the coming 
of the Americanos into more than three 
hundred years of Spanish colonial his- 
tory and even farther back to the abo- 
riginal life of the Navajo and the Hopi 
and the vanished age of the cliff-dwellers. 
The interlacing of stories from a deeper 
past, the changing facets of theme and 
mood so gained, make this novel of the 
past as vivid and real as any novel of the 
present can ever be. 

Shadows on the Rock, a somewhat simi- 
lar chronicle of Quebec in the days of 
Frontenac, is less effective, in part, be- 
cause the French colonial past remains too 
much on one level. The novel also lacks, in 
the French tradition of order and reason, 
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the grander passions of place and human 
nature that light up Death Comes for the 
Archbishop like blazing desert sunlight. 


SOCIAL CRITICISM 


Rereading Miss Cather’s novels today, 
we realize the narrowness of her escape 
from becoming another middle western 
realist. Protest against the dulness and 
conformity of small towns was present 
in her work from the first. Flattery of the 
West for its breeziness and vigor had be- 
come topical when she began to write, 
for Owen Wister and his contemporaries 
had created a fashion of literary indoc- 
trination that still echoes in stump-speech 
rallies and the pages of the Congressional 
Record. She knew that the breeziness was 
there, all right, but she waited to write 
about it later on in characters like 
Charley Fuller and Nat Wheeler. In- 
stead, she offered two short stories as 
quiet footnotes to social history. “The 
Sculptor’s Funeral” and “A Wagner 
Matinee” indicate briefly all we have 
read in a whole generation of novelists 
from Sinclair Lewis to Ruth Suckow. 
Her own vision, however, ran truer and 
deeper. The wide and spacious land had 
good and noble people in it as well as 
petty or vicious ones. If she found the 
real meaning of the West in her generous, 
wholehearted women and in men like 
Captain Forrester and Tom Outland, 
that was a matter of her own artistic con- 
science. But she asked us to believe in 
them, too, and here a manner of presen- 
tation was involved. 

Willa Cather created her backgrounds 
of small-town life because she could re- 
veal her people most clearly by placing 
them against an indifferent or hostile so- 
ciety or in conflict with environment. 
Consequently, she showed Thea Kron- 
borg first against the Moonstone com- 
munity. There Mrs. Archie made her 


husband miserable and kept her house 
sealed against dust from morning to 
night; Mrs. Livery Johnson skirmished 
in rivalr with her Methodist neighbors; 
and Lily Fisher probably grew up to be- 
come another lost lady, but without 
Marian Forrester’s charm. Among these 
people Thea might have turned in upon 
herself and grown as smug and narrow as 
they if it had not been for her drunken 
music teacher and his disreputable Mexi- 
can friend, Spanish Johnny. 

Jim Burden fared no better in Black 
Hawk. There the social lines were drawn 
because the merchants’ and bankers’ 
daughters were refined and the hearty 
Slav and Scandinavian girls from the 
prairie farms were not. The Black Hawk 
boy might look up from his ledger to 
watch one of these foreign girls, but “re- 
spect for respectability” compelled him 
to look forward to marrying one of the 
Black Hawk girls and “living in a brand- 
new little house with best chairs that 
must not be sat upon, and handpainted 
china that must not be used.’’ There were 
the Owl Club dances on Tuesday nights, 
the night train flying past the weather- 
beaten depot, the drugstore with its ice- 
cream counter. There was nothing else. 

In her early novels Willa Cather could 
keep these scenes in their proper place as 
background because her people could 
still rise above them. The drabness of the 
town and its people did not matter; just 
beyond its straggling streets the wide 
land and a better life began. One of Ours 
is a novel of defeat which does not con- 
vince us because Claude is little more 
than an abstraction in a conventional- 
ized novel of art, a fable of the creative 
spirit blighted by the crass, stupid world. 
In A Lost Lady she has her vision of a dy- 
ing age and her own disillusionment at 
its passing under the perfect control of 
art. The theme of A Lost Lady is decay, 
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the spectacle of a way of life that was 
once great and spacious giving place to a 
new way that is paltry and crude. The 
novel has a weight not indicated by its 
brief form and finish. Marian Forrester’s 
tragedy is not the result of her weakness 
for drink and cheap men but her loss 
through her husband’s death of the 
strength that sustained her brittle 
charm. A Lost Lady is Captain Forres- 
ter’s story, in reality. He belongs to the 
race of builders who “dreamed the rail- 
roads across the mountains,” the con- 
querors who could not hold. Miss Cather 
views his passing with harsh nostalgia: 


The Old West had been settled by dreamers, 
great-hearted adventurers who were unprac- 
tical to the point of magnificence; a courteous 
brotherhood, strong in attack but weak in 
defence, who could conquer but could not 
hold. Now all the vast territory they had won 
was at the mercy of men like Ivy Peters, who 
had never dared anything, never risked any- 
thing. They would drink up the mirage, dispel 
the morning freshness, root out the great 
brooding spirit of freedom, the generous easy 
life of the great land-holders. The space, the 
color, the princely carelessness of the pioneer 
they would destroy and cut up into profitable 
bits, as the match factory splinters the primeval 
forest. All the way from the Missouri to the 
mountains this generation of shrewd young 
men, trained to petty economies by hard 
times, would do exactly what Ivy Peters had 


Four stories of corruption and betray- 
al give The Professor’s House its underly- 
ing strength and meaning: the success, 
measured by more than twenty years of 
hard work, which made Professor St. 
Peter the victim of his wife’s ambition 
and his daughter’s desire for social posi- 


tion; his realization that a frontier uni- 
versity, founded to stimulate scholarship 
of vision and passion, was becoming a 
refuge for immature minds, its integrity 
as an institution of learning in pawn to 
the athletic association and a time-serv- 
ing state legislature; the indifference of 
government archeologists to Tom Out- 
land’s discovery of a wonderful mesa city 
and the sale of his relics to a foreign col- 
lector; and, greatest of all, the commer- 
cialization for private gain of Outland’s 
invention. Tom Outland’s story is the 
“turquoise set in dull silver” that gives 
the book its meaning, for the Blue Mesa 
looms as a gigantic symbol behind St. 
Peter’s story as well. The novel is far 
from that minor and imperfect work it 
has been called. Beneath its quiet and 
autumnal mood it is Miss Cather’s most 
intimate and bitter work, because it 
touches American life at so many weak 
points in our national self-esteem. 

After this book Willa Cather had two 
possible courses in her reaction from 
modern materialism. She could ease her 
disillusionment with satire, as many of 
her contemporaries were doing, or she 
could keep in another place and time 
that serenity of acceptance with which 
her novel ends. The artist who had writ- 
ten “The Sculptor’s Funeral” and “A 
Wagner Matinee” at the beginning of 
her career could not turn back and re- 
peat herself. Godfrey St. Peter was a 
spiritual brother who had written of the 
conquistadores and Franciscan friars in 
his “Spanish Adventurers in North 
America.” She followed him into his re- 
gion of imagination and history. 
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Oral Emphasis in che English Class 


MARGARET PAINTER’ 


Some of us who are tremendously con- 
cerned with the need for improving 
oral communication believe we are justi- 
fied in going even further than did an 
English Journal contributor who main- 
tained that the English teacher faces the 
choice of being either ‘‘oral or dull.”’ At 
the risk of being dogmatic, we dare to 
assert that she has the choice of being 
oral or pedagogically unethical. The 
functions of the English instructor are to 
train the whole individual, to prepare 
him to live with himself and others, to 
enable him to meet life-situations, and, 
if possible, to make him a contributor to, 
not a parasite in, society. If the teacher 
meets his moral obligations to labor 
toward these goals, he must train youth 
to express itself effectively through oral 
as well as written language. 

To limit this discussion, oral work in 
the English class on the secondary level 
only will be considered, although the 
fundamental principles will be applicable 
in the first grade and in college. The as- 
sumption is also made that we are pri- 
marily concerned with the English class 
whose course of study includes literature, 
grammar, written and oral composition 
—not with the strictly speech course 
where specialization is emphasized. Our 
definition of oral, also, will not be re- 
stricted to any one type of activity but 
will range from the informal to the for- 
mal, with emphasis on the informal com- 
munication. 

Never for a moment will the intelli- 


Head of English department, Modesto (Calif.) 
High School. 


gent teacher forget the goals in view in 
all oral work—the enrichment of the in- 
dividual and the building of a responsible 
citizenry. Effective communication is a 
skill which is functional in the highest de- 
gree, and the techniques used in accom- 
plishing the goal are significant to pupils 
only as they appreciate their value as 
means to desirable goals. Johnny will not 
be arbitrarily assigned outlining that he 
may produce an impeccable product but 
that he may make an orderly report on 
an interview with a visiting celebrity. 
Mary will not be taught the principles 
of enunciation as “busy work” but that 
she may make her name intelligible in a 
telephone conversation or her ideas effec- 
tive in a panel discussion on youth prob- 
lems before the school parent-teachers’ 
association. Effective communication 
serves our basic goals in education, and 
the techniques are significant to pupils 
only as they are functional. 

One of the fundamental premises in 
effective oral training is that the casual 
or incidental procedure is uncertain and 
inadequate. The process of osmosis or 
absorption from the atmosphere has its 
adherents in education, but most now 
agree that such methods rarely produce 
the desired results in mastering algebra, 
chemistry, spelling, or carpentry; neither 
do they function in speech. Pupils grasp 
some ideas in the osmosis process, but 
the method is unreliable. The plan for 
learning oral techniques as the means to 
self-realization and more effective com- 
munication should be progressive so that 
the work of each semester will be guided 
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ORAL EMPHASIS IN 


by specific goals. One point of emphasis 
in the ninth year may be audibility. In 
class discussions how many times in each 
hour does the teacher reiterate, ‘‘ Please 
speak so all can hear you’’? Closely re- 
lated to audibility is articulation. Lazy 
lip movements are as prevalent as colds; 
and the great American youth is distin- 
guished by his gonna’s, jist’s, and git’s. 
The use of the complete sentence and, for 
informal platform work, the ability to 
stand in front of the group and talk to 
them, not to the floor or the window, may 
be added to the minimum essentials for 
the ninth-year student. Perhaps, too, the 
paragraph or the lucid development of 
one idea may be considered as important 
in oral work as it is in written. What- 
ever the specific goals may be, efficient 
teaching and progress require that defi- 
nite accomplishments be striven for in 
each term. Obviously not all will be re- 
alized, but there is more certainty of 
reaching New York City if we set out 
with that fixed goal in view than if we 
start down the highway simply “going 
somewhere.” 

Orderly procedure in the individual 
oral assignment is as important as in the 
over-all picture of the entire English 
course of study. For one day’s assign- 
ment the typing instructor does not ex- 
pect to teach fingering, tabulation, and 
business forms. Emphasis on one tech- 
nique at a time and progressive develop- 
ment are equally important in oral ex- 
pression. Perhaps the English class is 
studying The Yearling; and to stimulate 
class discussion three students give brief 
oral presentations, which, in turn, will be 
followed by voluntary class contributions 
from the floor. In planning such a unit of 
study the teacher may set up definite 
oral essentials to be emphasized. Perhaps 
it is audibility or the elimination of uh’s 
and superfluous and’s. From the gram- 
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matical angle she may add the agreement 
of subject and predicate or tense se- 
quence. Whatever the goals may be, the 
principle is obvious—give each assign- 
ment a definite focal point and make it 
a step forward in oral effectiveness. 

We do not expect a child to become 
efficient on the violin, to play tennis, or 
to bake a cake without some background 
of facts and instruction; similarly, the 
English teacher should preface oral as- 
signments with at least elementary ex- 
planations of techniques. A complete 
course in phonetics or knowledge of 
phonetic symbols is not a prerequisite in 
teaching articulation, but the pupils may 
be shown the effect on sounds when the 
mouth is not opened sufficiently. They 
may be taught that the open passage is 
required for vowel sounds and a tempo- 
rary closure for consonants, that final p 
necessitates the expulsion of air, that 
the pronunciation of all syllables of such 
words as “laboratory” and “definitely” 
are requirements of good enunciation, 
and that careless speakers have a tend- 
ency to slight final consonant sounds. 
Some information on oral techniques is 
essential unless we believe the trial-and- 
error method or the “haphazard absorp- 
tion of knowledge through the pores’”’ is 
sound educational philosophy. 

How many of us teachers have been 
guilty of making this assignment: “ For 
tomorrow all will prepare talks on Mark 
Twain’? Or perhaps the topic is con- 
temporary American poets or even cur- 
rent events. The result is that a few read 
from cards or papers an encyclopedia- 
type article; others timidly respond, “‘I 
am not prepared.” Those who have pre- 
pared speeches for any occasion know 
that only the genius or the professional 
can speak effectively without adequate 
time for preparation, and the results are 
more satisfactory if the speaker spends a 
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few minutes each day over a period of 
time rather than two hours’ tempestu- 
ous cramming with the zero hour hanging 
over his head like the sword of Damocles. 
Time for adequate preparation of oral 
work—as much as for written assign- 
ments—must be allowed if satisfactory 
results are to be realized. Securing ma- 
terial, organizing it, and practicing the 
talk orally take time. 

As an essential part of the preparation, 
the wise teacher emphasizes organization 
of material—the outline. Thus a knowl- 
edge of the principles of outlining is es- 
sential; and no English instructor will 
have any difficulty in justifying to the 
pupils the need for skill in outlining. He 
will use it practically every week in 
every class. The student wants to know 
what to say first, what to say second; we 
want him to know how to give emphasis 
to important ideas and to subordinate 
secondary ones. The outline teaches or- 
derliness in thinking, clarity, and con- 
ciseness; it also aids in comprehension of 
reading, listening, and written composi- 
tion. 

The voice is our chief tool in oral ac- 
tivities. That we use our voices all the 
time and therefore need to learn nothing 
about them is a frequent assumption. Of 
course, acute voice difficulties, as well as 
other serious speech deviations, will be 
referred to the speech correctionist if one 
is available; but making students voice- 
conscious is not a difficult task for the 
English teacher in this era of radio 
speech. Simple explanations, augmented 
by charts and models showing how voice 
is produced, interest as well as benefit 
pupils. By discussing radio voices and 
listening to records Johnny and Mary 
may become aware of their own dull, 
monotonous speech, of excessive nasal- 
ity, and of the revealing power of the 
voice. If the instructor has access to a 


recording machine, letting the pupils 
hear themselves will emphasize the les- 
son and, in addition, be of inestimable aid 
in teaching articulation. 

Thus the wise English teacher will as- 
svme the responsibility of teaching her 
pupils speech if she hopes to attain effec- 
tive communication. And just as she is 
not content with simply asking her pupils 
to avoid saying “between you and I” or 
to compose a familiar essay for tomor- 
row, she prefaces all requests with ex- 
planations of techniques. 

Before considering specific oral ac- 
tivities which are applicable in the Eng- 
lish class, shall we consider some of the 
difficulties which beset the classroom 
teacher? “‘Where can we find the class 
time to have twenty-five or thirty or 
forty students speak?” ‘‘We don’t want 
to make platform speakers of all of our 
pupils.” (Heaven forbid!) “Some stu- 
dents are too frightened to speak to the 
class; they prefer to write.” All are uni- 
versal problems. To offer a partial answer 
to the “time” question, we may remind 
ourselves that very brief oral assign- 
ments with quality, not quantity, as a 
goal are desirable. The instructor who 
proudly boasted that her twelfth-year 
pupil talked forty minutes on Tolstoy 
might have reason to be proud; again she 
may have been guilty of allowing one of 
the students to waste thirty minutes of 
classtime. Practically all of the desired 
aims in speech may be achieved in three- 
minute recitations. Small discussion 
groups may meet simultaneously in the 
class period, and well-planned and moti- 
vated class discussions may give valuable 
oral experience to every member of the 
group when contributions are confined to 
one or two sentences. The “‘no time” ex- 
cuse is almost outworn. That we always 
find time to do the things we want to do 
is still true. 
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As to making platform speakers of all 
our high-school students, all will agree 
that this is not the purpose of oral work 
in the English class; but I think we shall 
also agree that more than a majority will 
face situations in the future when they 
will need to express their ideas to a 
group. Public speaking is a matter of de- 
gree. Some may speak before legislatures 
or church congregations or juries; more 
will need to be able to express them- 
selves effectively before the Kiwanis 
club, a group of fellow-workers in the 
office or labor union, in the parent-teach- 
ers’ association or church or farm-bureau 
committee. Still more will give reports in 
high-school or college history classes, ap- 
ply for positions, or discuss informally 
topics of the day in social groups. Stand- 
ing on one’s feet on the same level as 
the audience or on a platform—if he is 
learning the techniques of speech—will 
develop a self-confidence which will help 
the student to express himself to one in- 
dividual or a hundred. One high-school 
graduate expressed it this way: “I know 
my high-school public speaking got me 
that job.” Yet it was a position in which 
no formal speaking was required. And 
the high-school English teacher may re- 
joice that all oral training may be cor- 
related with the subject matter of any 
English course of study. Topics for oral 
presentation may range from the poetry 
of Cyrano de Bergerac and Shakespeare’s 
use of dramatic relief to discussions of 
how to learn to spell and to know when 
to use “who” and “whom.” 

Nervousness or stage fright is the com- 
mon lot of all, and it may tax the psy- 
chology of the English teacher to meet 
the situations presented by the most 
severe cases; but, if a personal testimony 
is in order, I have not known a single 
case that could not be corrected at least 
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to the extent that the pupil could give a 
talk without imminent danger of disas- 
trous consequences. Doubtless no one 
can offer a cure-all, for each case requires 
individual treatment, but some general 
principles may be helpful. Begin gradu- 
ally—so gradually that the pupil does 
not realize he is giving a speech—and 
make first contributions extremely in- 
formal or in groups so that attention will 
not be centered on one individual. Show 
pupils how to organize and prepare 
talks. Avoid verbatim memorizations 
where danger of forgetting increases fear, 
and see that students begin with topics 
in which they are vitally interested. If 
the pupil is especially timid, hear the talk 
outside of class first. Above all, establish 
a friendly, co-operative atmosphere in 
the classroom with the feeling that the 
student audience is a helpful, not a criti- 
cal one. Confidence must be built up, not 
destroyed. Yes, nervous pupils are a 
challenge to the instructor, but they also 
offer a major argument for the use rather 
than the neglect of oral techniques. 

The query as to which oral activities 
may be used in the English class is easily 
answered by “All,” but each has its 
proper place and should be used for the 
definite purpose of improving the effec- 
tiveness of oral communications. The 
specific devices suggested here have been 
used successfully by more than one teach- 
er and with a far greater range of mate- 
rial than is noted. Possible points of em- 
phasis also vary, and the list is not in- 
clusive. But whatever activities the 
English teacher chooses, if they are used 
wisely, will bring satisfaction to the in- 
structor who strives to develop the 
“whole” pupil and to the student whose 
added confidence and poise will make 
him a more effective member of his im- 
mediate social group and, we hope, of his 
community and country. 
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ORAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE CLASSROOM 


“Roll call.”—Pronunciation of commonly mis- 
pronounced words, phrases and clauses, 
literary facts, original verse. 

Oral emphasis: Articulation, audibility, pro- 
nunciation, ease. 


Conversation groups.—Informal; discussions of 
punctuation errors, characters in book or 
writings of an author, relative merits of 
magazines, student activities. 

Emphasis: English usage in informal situa- 
tions, ease, conciseness. 


Informal life-situations—Telephoning, pur- 
chasing commodities, introductions, secur- 
ing information. 

Emphasis: Clarity of expression, usage, 
courtesy, impromptu speaking, ease in meet- 
ing strangers. 


Interviews.—(With teacher or guests.) Experi- 
ences, especially of literary significance, 
books, opportunities in vocations, need for 
English in later education and business. 
Emphasis: Conversational usage, articula- 
tion, vocabulary, impromptu speaking. 


Forum and symposium.—Literary trends, read- 
ing, factors of interest in oral and written 
composition, correct letter forms. 
Emphasis: Procedure in these types of dis- 
cussion, listening habits, platform deport- 
ment, fluency, recognition of faulty generali- 
zations. 


Panel discussion.—Current motion pictures, 
radio programs, reasons for difficulties in 
spelling and grammar. 

Emphasis: Logical developments of discus- 
sion, audience etiquette, listening habits. 


Reports.—(Brief, and few on one day.) Back- 
ground of literature, magazines, literary 
allusions in advertising, word origins. 


Emphasis: Organization, sources of material, 
eye contact with audience, factors of inter- 
est. 


Oral reading.—(Prepared assignments.) Scenes 
from plays and novels, original dramatiza- 
tions and essays, poetry. 

Damphasis: Self-confidence, flexibility of 
voice, sense of communication. 


Story-telling —Supplementary reading, experi- 
ences. 
Emphasis: Eye contact, flexibility of voice, 
grammar. 


Choral speaking.—Poetry and significant pas- 
sages from literature. 
Emphasis: Conveying meanings through 
voice, quality of voice, ease, appreciation 
of literature. 


Dramatization.—Original and from literature. 
Emphasis: Ease, flexibility of voice, anima- 
tion, articulation. 


Radio, public address system.—Original drama- 
tizations, panel and group discussion, news 
items written for accuracy in form. 
Emphasis: Voice quality, rate, articulation. 


Debate——Controversial questions in school, 
literature, and community. 
Emphasis: Organization, logical thinking, 
clarity of expression, animation, fluency, 
self-confidence. 


Recording.—Selections from literature, original 
student work, informal interviews. 
Emphasis: Variety in speech pattern, voice 
quality. 


Parliamentary procedure.—Used for organiza- 
tion of group. 
Emphasis: Courtesy in public meetings, 
individual responsibility, usage in informal 
speech, audibility. 
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Features Make the School Newspaper 


JOSEPH C. CARTER’ 


Wirnour feature stories and feature 
photographs nearly all high-school 
papers would be essentially alike—and 
so would nearly every employee publica- 
tion, business paper, and professional 
newspaper be like all others in its class. 
All schools schedule club meetings, as- 
semblies, sports contests, plays, parties, 
and speakers. All furnish information 
about new teachers, new students, com- 
mencement programs, and other such 
routine news stories. What, then, dis- 
tinguishes one paper from another? 

There are many factors, but the most 
significant is the use of feature inter- 
views, featurettes, human-interest items, 
interpretive articles, symposiums, opin- 
ion surveys, and other such material. 
Hence, to give life, vigor, and variety to 
each issue reporters and other staff 
writers should work hard for something 
besides routine copy. They should al- 
ways be alert for feature material or for 
occasional “featurizing” of regular news 
items. Thus they will gain attention of 
readers in their own community and rec- 
ognition by contest judges. 

Satisfying journalistic standards of 
contest judges is not enough; catering to 
reader interest in features is not the 
whole story, though it does much to build* 
and maintain circulation. There are two 
other sound motives for including fea- 
tures among straight news stories. First, 
writing such copy provides superb train- 
ing and experience for students who like 


t Assistant professor of journalism, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 


original treatment and have imagination 
to see more than routine stuff in life’s 
situations. 

Second, many feature stories are rela- 
tively timeless in their appeal, unless 
they are pegged to a current news event. 
Hence they can wait until a later issue— 
if the staff has been unusually produc- 
tive—without losing their reader inter- 
est. Editor: like to save “time” copy for 
emergencies and so try to accumulate 
many features in their files in anticipa- 
tion of later copy requirements. Thus, 
though the news week be dull, and 
routine stories scarce, the school paper 
may carry many colorful and readable 
articles—some under by-lines of especial- 
ly talented student writers. 

The term “feature” is used by journal- 
ists to label many of the non-news ele- 
ments in a newspaper. Several descrip- 
tive definitions have been given of this 
type of writing. One journalist says: 
“The feature story embroiders the news 
with human interest appeal.” Another 
writes that “it is the entertainment ele- 
ment in the news... . a contrast to the 
sobriety of the regular news... . the 
salad or dessert of the journalistic diet 
....@ little extra tidbit to make the 
heavier parts of the meal more palata- 
ble.” Still another declares: ““The feature 
tickles the reader’s ribs with a funny 
yarn or stops him momentarily with a 
thought-provoking discussion of a timely 
problem.” 

Feature stories in form and style differ 
from straight news-writing. Particularly 
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is it noticeable that the feature often 
opens with a sprightly, unconventional 
lead and may even be written in the nar- 
rative, short-story style. In other words, 
here the news-writing pyramid may 
stand on its base instead of on its nose! 
The climax or chief facts may be delayed 
until the end. 

The summary lead is not always used 
on these stories; if used at all, it is found 
on the information type of general fea- 
ture. The reason is that the beginning 
does not require the most important 
thought. It does not have to stand alone 
as is the case with straight news stories, 
whose main facts—the who, why, what, 
when, where, and how—are summarized 
in the lead capsule. On the other hand, 
many feature stories cannot be cut by 
the editor, copyreader, or printer because 
loss of final paragraphs would ruin the 
thought. Space must be provided on the 
makeup dummy for the entire story with 
its feature head. 

Appeal to the reader’s curiosity is a 
conspicuous hallmark of the feature 
story and one which accounts for its 
tremendous popularity in both maga- 
zines and newspapers. Just as a success- 
ful short story contains suspense and 
makes the reader continue on to satisfy 
his curiosity, so does the narrative fea- 
ture item. The lead must give the reader 
as soon as possible the tone of the story, 
whether it be light or serious, and then 
proceed to tell the tale. 

What are the sources of feature stories 
for the high-school newspaper? They 
were never more numerous than they are 
today! They abound in classes, cocur- 
ricular activities, and wherever alert, in- 
formation- and _ entertainment-loving 
adolescents gather for work or play in the 
school community. In fact, the student 
journalist has only to keep his eyes and 
ears open and draw upon his personal 


experiences to produce some of the most 
valuable and attractive features in his 
newssheet. 

Spot news—spectacular or unexpected 
occurrences—are not numerous in the 
high-school world. Few events can be 
classed as “unanticipated.”’ And by the 
time such stories are published in a 
weekly, biweekly, or monthly edition 
their facts are too often already known 
by the entire school. Hence the dulness 
of those papers that ignore features and 
load their columns with long summaries 
of past events. Thus to give pep and 
sparkle to the news columns many fea- 
tures must be written. They make the 
paper distinctive! 

But this does not mean student jour- 
nalists should waste talent on movie-and- 
song-title stories, boy-girl gossip, silly 
opinion surveys, “dirt” columns, ‘“‘daffy- 
nitions,” libelous insinuations, and other 
such trivia that still waste valuable space 
in these days of newsprint shortage and 
high publishing costs. School newspapers 
still have too few creatively written fea- 
tures. 

The writer has studied a large group of 
high-school newspapers which won top 
places in nation-wide contests of the 
National Scholastic Press Association 
and the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. In this study three hundred 
and sixty-one features were classified as 
to form. General features headed the list 
with 51.3 per cent. In second place were 
conventional (formal) interviews with a 
frequency of 20.7 per cent. Symposiums 
and surveys ranked third with 16.4 per 
cent, while lowest in frequency were 
human-interest featurettes with 11.6 
per cent (see Table 1). 

Of the general features—which ranked 
highest among all feature copy in these 
Medalist or All-American winners—top 
place was occupied by biographical and 
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personality sketches with 40 per cent fre- 
quency. Travel and military-service 
stories ranked second with 17.8 per cent. 
In third place, 10.3 per cent were exposi- 
tory and how-to-do-it features. A further 
descending breakdown of general fea- 
tures showed (from fourth to ninth place, 
respectively) the following arrangement: 
fashions, scientific, vocations, historical, 
hobbies, and manners. 

Among symposiums and surveys the 
inquiring-reporter column took first 
place with a frequency of 44.1 per cent; 
organized opinion polls and other types 
of surveys ranked second with 30.5 per 
cent; and symposiums occupied third 
position with 25.4 per cent. 

The distribution of features shows that 
staffs of these winning newspapers are, 
with some exceptions, editing their pub- 
lications in accordance with accepted 
journalistic standards. It is not surpris- 
ing that general features, occupying such 
a large class, should comprise more than 
half the stories in this group of three 
hundred and sixty-one articles. With the 
nation still involved in military opera- 
tions and postwar commitments on a 
global scale, it seems normal, too, that 
stories of foreign experiences of the 
school’s alumni should occupy second 
position in the general feature class. 

A tendency was noted in the personal- 
ity sketches or profiles to select for ‘“edi- 
torial inflation” or publicity the out- 
standing student leaders and to ignore 
lesser known and younger students who, 
in many cases, because of their talents, 
hobbies, or experiences, are just as de- 
serving of news recognition as the more 
prominent and “newsworthy” boys or 
girls. Increased and favorable reader in- 
terest seems to indicate a more demo- 
cratic balance of subjects. Other types of 
general features have a distribution that 
seems well balanced. 


Weakest item among features ana- 
lyzed is the “inquiring-reporter” column 
used in many papers. In a larger number, 
questions were pointless, trivial, and 
silly and thus provoked corresponding 
answers. Such questions waste space and 
should have no place in competently 
taught scholastic journalism. 

Though there was a commendable pro- 
portion of public opinion polls printed, 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 
TYPES OF FEATURES 


Types Frequencies | Percentages 
General features........ 185 51.3 
Biographical and per- 

74 40.0 
Travel and military ex- 

33 17.8 
Expository and how- 

10.3 
9.7 
7.6 
10 5.4 
8 4.3 
eee 4 2.3 

Conventional interviews. 75 20.7 
Symposiums and surveys 59 16.4 
Inquiring reporter....| 26 44.1 
Surveys and polls..... 18 30.5 
Symposiums......... 15 25.4 
Human-interest featur- 


the majority of these were commercially 
inspired and produced, though locally 
administered. Topics of these polls were 
worth while and timely, to be sure. But 
their use defeats one purpose of news- 
papers published in educational institu- 
tions: to teach their staffs to set up, con- 
duct, and interpret the findings of such a 
local poll themselves. 

Almost twice as many of the inquiring- 
reporter type of columns were used as 
were those of the more carefully written 
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symposiums. The latter are of more 
value as examples of creative thinking 
and writing than are the simpler, more 
mechanical columns of mere answers the 


roving reporter sets down—as would a 
stenographer—without _ interpretation. 
And the symposium is much better pub- 
lic relations for the school! 


Our Best English Unit 


GEORGE H. HENRY‘ 


I 


I AM sure that every teacher must 
have some teaching unit or procedure 
buried within him that he regards as his 
masterpiece and as his “justification” of 
himself as a teacher. I say “buried within 
him”’ because he may have repeated its 
forms, its techniques, and its content for 
years thereafter, but somehow it never 
again comes off just like that one splen- 
did time. These subsequent failures are 
proof to him that teaching is an art. As 
he in memory analyzes that great crea- 
tive moment of teaching, he is amazed to 
discover that it was not due to some spe- 
cific formula or some elaborately planned 
method but due more to his own creative 
fusion of such intangibles as the peculiar- 
ities of the community he happens to 
teach in, the given nature of the particu- 
lar pupils before him, the temper of the 
times, his emotional state, and the set of 
beliefs which he as a teacher found avail- 
able inside himself. 

Of the arts, music is often thought of 
as the most evanescent because it dies as 
soon as it is born; yet it has permanence 
in the score, that can be rendered a hun- 
dred times by a director up and down the 
land. Teaching “situations” have no 
such score. I can seldom borrow a “‘prom- 
ising practice” from a handbook and 


* Principal and teacher of English, Dover (Del.) 
Community High School. 


make it work, unless I adapt it to our 
pupils and to our school and to my life- 
stage of development. A play, too, can be 
repeated, a hundred years later, but a 
“great experience” in teaching can rarely 
be duplicated, even with a similar age- 
group the next year, or even in the pres- 
ent year in the second section. What 
makes “great experience”’ to the learner 
is its apparent improvisation, spontane- 
ity, and contagion; there is no set dia- 
logue, no arrangement of notes literally 
to bring it all to “‘life’’ for the pupils. One 
can seldom lecture with effectiveness in 
high school, for the prepared lecture, 
good for all pupils and all communities 
and all times, and born of the study in- 
stead of the give-and-take of the class- 
room, is but another form of text: it is 
the book speaking. I should like to de- 
scribe a unit that happened in our school 
—one that we regard as our best English 
unit, yet one that for the life of us we 
cannot repeat. 
II 


It all started uneventfully, yet back of 
it were years of teaching experience; the 
project did not really just happen. I 
wanted to prove to another teacher, as 
years of heartbreaking experimentation 
had proved to me, that it was possible 
for a group of noncollege-bound pupils, 
whose “English” was not too good, to do 
the social equivalent of the “bright” pu- 
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pils even in spite of their lower order of 
“formal” communication. I had to in- 
vent for her a live situation for the teach- 
ing experience to be born in. This one 
dare not be another formal exercise, 
which, of course, would prove nothing to 
another teacher and would turn out to be 
no “experience” for the pupils. 

In early September the assembly com- 
mittee of the student council meet in my 
office, together with a few teachers, to 
plan the program of assemblies for the 
full year. Usually we devote four or more 
programs to panels and debates and, 
when the assignments were being handed 
out, I suggested that Mrs. Ehinger’s 
second-period English class be allowed 
to present a panel. The committee 
agreed. Had they objected, I do not 
know what I should have done, consider- 
ing the democratic spirit which I like to 
think pervades these council committees. 
I was now free to go ahead. 

A few days later, Mrs. Ehinger ap- 
proached me in the hall, and said, ““You 
know what kind of class mine is. I hope 
you understand the difficulties involved 
in our giving a panel.” I reassured her 
that it could be done and promised to aid 
her. 

Months went by and one day Mrs. 
Ehinger informed me that the panel as- 
sembly was only five weeks away. I ex- 
plained to her facetiously, in school jar- 
gon, that I hoped we might use an “all- 
out progressive” technique—that is, “ev- 
erything must emanate from the pupils 
at every stage, the teacher being but a 
guide, a director in the background, but 
that we would depart from the child- 
centered aspect of the progressive meth- 
od by making this one a social experi- 
ence, with the community as workshop.” 
Mrs. Ehinger, a former social worker and 
teacher, had come to our rescue during 
the early war years to relieve the teacher 


shortage in our school—a splendid in- 
structor in the more formal type of 
teaching that we all had been brought 
up on. She had been busy rearing four 
boys while the community-centered 
classroom was coming in vogue. 

She laughed, and I broke into plain 
English, saying: “Would you mind if I 
came up to the class for a few days to get 
the panel under way? From time to time 
as the project goes on we can get our 
heads together and decide on the next 
steps.’’ She accepted my offer, and so the 
next day I stepped into her class. 

I had a great deal of confidence, yet I 
had utterly no conception of what would 
happen, of how the class would receive 
either me as a person or the idea of the 
panel, and what subject they would agree 
upon, if any at all. In this first meeting I 
hoped for one outcome: a suitable sub- 
ject that nearly all would agree to work 
on for the next five weeks. It is this 
“unknown” that brings adventure into 
progressive teaching and, when it clicks, 
the teacher has the thrill of participating 
in something transcendent. Often it does 
not click, and so we teachers usually play 
safe and finically follow our set plan, 
“Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts 
which dare not glow?” 

I began like this: ‘‘Is there any subject 
that we as a group are so interested in 
that we want to find out more about it 
and then as a public service let the stu- 
dent body in on it?” There was a few 
seconds of silence, and I thought: ‘“‘Sup- 
pose it all fails, right here.”” But I was 
certain it would not fail—not at this 
stage. I had plenty of devices in reserve. 
So I began talking about the many ques- 
tions perplexing us all in these crucial 
times. I confessed that I myself did not 
have time to find the facts behind many 
a current issue. Teachers cannot do all 
the informing that needs to be done, and 
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maybe older school groups like this one 
could help educate the others in a school. 
....A boy pulled out a newssheet 
printed by a union. “I'd like to know 
more about this union business. I worked 
in a shipyard last summer and there was 
a strike.”’ At this moment a strike was on 
at General Motors, and we talked a while 
about its national repercussions—about 
the slogan, “A look at the books is a 
finger in the pie’ and about the absence 
of local unions in our community. I then 
suggested that maybe such a subject 
brought closer home might be more un- 
derstood than one so far away; maybe a 
phase of unionism that might apply lo- 
cally would be better to handle, since we 
could dig out facts more readily and more 
profitably in the community around us 
than from the files and catalogues of the 
library. 

I offered the opinion that we ought not 
to accept any subject for the panel unless 
two-thirds of the class voted for it. 
“Surely,” I said, “we want to discuss 
only what we have our hearts in.”’ They 
voted against using unionism, or more 
specifically, the General Motors strike, 
as a theme for the panel. Thus we went 
from subject to subject, voting and re- 
jecting, and I was greatly encouraged, 
though to an observer we apparently 
were not getting anywhere. They were 
warming up, participation was more gen- 
eral, the sifting of subjects by parliamen- 
tary rejection was a good sign. I knew 
from experience that they were fumbling 
for just the right subject. Of course, I 
could have written on the board a list of 
subjects and asked them to choose one. 
I could have saved two clock hours, but 
that would not have produced the de- 
sired effect; I wanted this to be their own 
panel. At last someone said, “How about 
the colored question?” 

“Well, how about it?” I replied. 


“Tt seems to be alive, right here in our 
town,” said one. 

“What is there to find out? We all 
know where we stand, don’t we?” said 
another. 

“Do you think we understand the 
colored question even here in Dover?” I 
asked. ‘Do we have enough facts to hold 
a sound opinion about it?” 

“What facts do you mean? Don’t we 
all live here? What don’t we know that 
we can’t see every day?” said someone in 
the back row. 

“What good’s this colored question 
anyway?” said one up front, turning 
around. “You can’t do nothin’ about it.” 

“More equality—that’s plain,” re- 
torted another. 

I said, “I don’t think equality is very 
plain at all.” 

So it went. The class voted to use the 
“Negro question” for their panel. The 
bell rang. 

I must interpolate here to let the 
reader know that many in the class were 
violently anti-Negro and several had 
sentimental ideals of brotherhood that 
evaporated at the sight of a dark skin. 
The majority had a patronizing air, 
scientifically interested, so to speak, but 
not humanly concerned. The town itself 
is below the Mason-Dixon line, has 1,500 
colored and about 4,500 whites. Negroes 
may vote, may sit in busses and trains 
with whites, are segregated in schools 
and churches, must sit in the balcony of 
theaters, and may not eat at a table in 
any restaurant. Nearly all of them live in 
hovels. 

The next day I explained that the 
phrase “Negro question” would be fruit- 
less to discuss if it was to remain vague 
and general. For this day’s goal I hoped 
to obtain a properly narrowed-down sub- 
ject and an understanding on the part of 
the class why it was necessary to be spe- 
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cific in framing any discussion. I wanted 
the class to feel that they themselves did 
the narrowing-down, yet I myself was 
aware that at all times I was in control, 
without being authoritarian. It took a 
whole hour to limit the subject and I 
thought the time well spent. Some stu- 
dents, when they had to reduce equality 
to specific cases, discovered to their dis- 
may that equality had been to them a 
stereotype that spared them from think- 
ing, that saved them from facing the 
issue. 

At the end of each period, just like the 
little climax at the end of each act of an 
Ibsen play, I tried to leave some sus- 
pense. I wanted each one to feel that 
some momentous addition was to come 
the next day, and in this particular les- 
son they all had the anticipation that 
some startling facts were about to be 
unearthed. They wanted to swoop down 
on the town and appropriate the facts. 
I had made sure of that result! There 
were startling facts. I had investigated 
this question long before and I knew 
what was waiting for them. I was fifteen 
handsprings ahead of them. One reason 
why the progressive method in its prime 
ran off so loosely in all directions was 
that the teacher did not know enough 
about the subject, keeping just one step 
ahead, with a complete reliance on inter- 
est as it emanated from within each pu- 
pil. Not knowing enough to foresee 
where the subject would lead, the teacher 
could not “plot” the lesson development 
or dramatize it like a true artist. The in- 
terest I was engendering was a social one, 
their interest being that of piecing to- 
gether a social scandal that separately, in 
odd bits, as it now lay was not readily 
perceived by them, though vaguely felt. 
A good deal of their pleasure resided in 
the assurance that they were going to do 
the town some good. I built up this atti- 


tude as we sought a subject and then 
again as we narrowed it. I was heating 
the iron so that I could strike it while it 
was hot. 

After many tries, the class was satis- 
fied with this subject: “Negro Education 
in Delaware.” 

They were now ready to gather facts 
and data. The teacher and I decided 
upon the sources that would finally 
emerge from that series of lessons: (1) 
some few statistics to look up; (2) letters 
to write; (3) personal interviews; (4) 
places to visit. We two Machiavellis saw 
to it that these four items inductively 
came out of the discussion. And they did, 
naturally! 

At this stage, in one of our private con- 
ferences, I called the teacher’s attention 
to the point that ours was an English 
class and that, therefore, we were to be 
sure that “English” got into the proce- 
dure. So far, the need for limiting a sub- 
ject was the principal “English” con- 
tribution to what up to now seemed but 
a unit in social studies. The need for 
“English” would soon be coming in and 
we must be ready for it, without im- 
provisation: (1) how to telephone po- 
litely and succintly to request an inter- 
view; (2) how to interview briefly, cour- 
teously, and yet effectively; (3) how to 
write letters asking for information; (4) 
how to take notes while on a visit. 

Our own consultations grew less fre- 
quent and soon Mrs. Ehinger went off 
sailing alone, only letting me know from 
time to time what her tack was, the 
buoys she had passed, and what new 
coves were explored. Each day brought 
new excitements: there was only one 
colored high school below Wilmington; 
Negroes might not use the local town li- 
brary and even those Negro teachers tak- 
ing university extension courses with the 
whites were not allowed to use the refer- 
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ence books on reserve for the course, yet 
they were taxed for the privilege; no 
transportation was provided for Negroes 
who attended the state high school for 
colored at Dover; specific tales of hard- 
ships on colored pupils were unearthed; 
an interview with a colored editor let it 
be known that the colored race had 
aims—one being a housing project near 
Dover; and, most exciting of all, a visit 
to the local colored junior high school 
and a tour of the state college for colored 
students, where colored professors 
showed them around—the first time our 
students had even talked with Negroes 
better educated than they themselves 
were! Ninety-five per cent of all whites 
never bother their heads about these two 
institutions and would never set their 
foot inside them. Here indeed was a 
wedge! 

“My, what oral reports!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ehinger to me one day. “It used to 
be that these reports were drudgery— 
and how boring! But now these people 
are eager to bring to class a new finding, 
the results of an important interview, a 
display of such items as the newspaper 
for colored folks, like an exhibit in a 
court case.” In preparing their talks they 
followed a guide, that they might have 
order and well-developed points to offer; 
the “English of it’’ was never forgotten. 
They would consume a whole period 
evaluating what they had seen on their 
trips. Time did not matter; appreciation, 
understanding, saying what was meant, 
were what we were striving for. The 
panel could be postponed if they were 
not ready. 

Of about eighteen in the class, ten— 
eight of whom had never appeared in an 
assembly—were selected for the panel, 
all of whom developed various sides of 
the subject. They rehearsed the panel in 
class several times, not only the individ- 


1)? 


ual talks but also ways to maintain the 
continuity or flow without having the 
panel appear studied. Some memorized 
their contributions, some read theirs, and 
others just talked, risking it without 
notes. Here, after much melting down of 
ideas, the resetting of psychological 
blocks and grooves, the expenditure of 
emotion and human heat, these none- 
too-good readers had brought a social in- 
strument into being by which they were 
to communicate with the school world. 
Here it was—a live, human thing, called, 
for the occasion, a panel. 

At last, on the scheduled day, the ten 
sat around two tables. There were occa- 
sional lapses of English usage, awkward 
sentence structure frequently, and often 
poor enunciation. But there was evidence 
of a decent respect for organization of 
ideas and, above all, realism and sin- 
cerity such as one seldom feels coming 
from a school platform. They were con- 
scious that they had something meaning- 
ful to say, and they sensed that they were 
holding their audience, because the at- 
tention was strangely concentrated and 
prolonged. The student body was full of 
wonder that their own kind could do 
such a community study. 

After thirty minutes the members of 
the panel reached the zero hour, when 
they had to answer questions from the 
floor, extemporaneously, all on their 
own. To their delight, the panelists were 
treated as authorities. It was hard to 
stop the response from the floor. One 
sophomore’s speech might be used to 
sum up the total effect of the panel on 
the student body: “Why weren’t we stu- 
dents taught such things in school? Why 
must it be left to us to do it for our- 
selves?” Why, gentle reader? Why is 
civics taught in New York City without 
mention of Tammany Hall? 

There was a great shaking of hands 
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that day on the stage. A contribution to 
knowledge had been made—everybody 
knew it—not by a group of scholars but 
by a group of ordinary citizens-to-be 
sensibly trying to get to the bottom of a 
community problem. 

But this is not the end of the unit. If it 
were, this would be but a routine unit 
and would not be worth recording. 


A few weeks later, according to cus- 
tom, the D.A.R. invited the seniors to 
elect a girl as a candidate for the good- 
citizenship award. Our band of panelists 
had started something not long to be for- 
gotten, and the result was that the sen- 
iors, after a heated debate, declined the 
honor from “an organization that by its 
actions did not itself represent the high- 
est in American citizenship.” They were 
referring to the barring of Negro artists 
from performing at Constitution Hall. 
They released their reply to the press, 
and up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
their action became news, and editorially 
they were both praised and condemned. 

Their homeroom and social-studies 
teacher hurried to the office and asked, 
“What shall we do?” She was inwardly 
elated. “Strange how fearful we become 
over a good job of teaching,” I said. But 
inside I was apprehensive. One cannot 
teach well and get away with it. Our 
schools are bad because our communities 
will not let us teach well. In teaching, one 
is ever risking martyrdom; every young 
teacher catches on to that truth after one 
month of teaching; one is not prepared 
for it in teachers’ colleges—especially not 
in English departments safe in the arms 
of Chaucer. 

Next, the drama club wanted to invite 
the colored college students to a joint 
meeting in the school canteen. A good 
many of the faculty were for it; as many 


were opposed. Then one night the bas- 
ketball team scrimmaged with the col- 
ored team on the colored college floor. 
This was race history. Ominous grum- 
blings came to the superintendent’s ears. 
A local minister announced he would 
open his church to the two drama groups 
if they were not allowed to use the school. 
A member of his church, a parent, asked 
why these young ministers could not 
stick to their Christianity and let this 
colored question alone. 

Pupils began calling their parents old 
fogies, and parents in turn telephoned the 
board, that hastily called a special meet- 
ing for a Saturday afternoon, at which 
time they asked teachers directly in- 
volved in the “colored matter” to be 
present. The board’s position was that 
they represented the majority of the 
town and that a few teachers were too 
far in advance of a community that was 
not ready for race reform. A teacher re- 
plied that it was time we at least got the 
youngsters ready. The board stated that 
it did not care to have “its necks ground 
in a wringer.” These youths do not voice 
the view of their parents, to whom 
these youths are ultimately responsible. 
Teachers are therefore exceeding the 
wishes of the parents, who also as citizens 
invested the board with authority. “Why 
you are practically saying Negroes and 
whites are to be equal,” said a member. 
“That’s exactly what we are saying,” 
replied a teacher. The board was not 
adamant or bullying; they merely of- 
fered, without exception, the public’s 
long-established tradition prevailing 
since the Civil War, “Let good enough 
alone. Don’t stir up anything. Let re- 
formers outside school do the task. There 
is no place for this sort of thing in a pub- 
lic school, this cross-section of an entire 
community.” “This means of course that 
a school should be responsive to every 
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minority complaint, and under such cir- 
cumstances no school could be very sig- 
nificant to pupils,” a teacher pointed out 
to the board. 

The board tried to be just and fair and 
ruled that if there were to be a meeting of 
races of any kind, the pupils had to re- 
ceive written permission from home to 
attend the affair. ‘That will fix that,” 
said a member. And it did. 

One thing I learned from the affair 
came too late to teach to the youngsters. 
I was astonished to witness my neigh- 
bors, prominent and respectable, and 
seemingly bland Christians, exhibit a 
fierce, deep-seated animus when the 
issue had to be faced squarely. One 
never suspected that it was there when 
they took communion, and they them- 
selves, I believe, never had the courage 
to examine the horrible force lurking in- 
side them. How could this discovery be 
put into the unit! Mere telling would not 
be convincing. 

When the new fad, the community- 
centered school, gets under way, it will 
meet with opposition the moment the 
school acts as leaven in the social order, 
and superintendents will soon take to 
cover, and the fad assume a new direc- 
tion in order to avoid a head-on clash 
with politicians and economic pressure. 
The alternative is to indulge in busy 
activities in service-club fashion and, 
like such clubs, to write copious achieve- 
ment reports, without any actual quali- 
tative improvement in civic sensibility or 
group understanding. 

If a principal had an English depart- 
ment full of Mrs. Ehingers, he would 
soon wilt under the strain. When I scan 
the readable and pat units on race that 


English teachers say they are teaching 
and when I read speeches about ‘“‘Eng- 
lish for Our Times,” I think of our 
profoundly realistic unit and wonder 
whether these seeming verbalists are 
ready to accept the ordeal as Mrs. 
Ehinger did? What we really need is 
English teachers for our times. We probe 
into children’s prejudices, but are we 
willing—we are skilful enough—to lance 
where it hurts, down into the core of the 
community? If not, I am afraid that ours 
are only paper units. 

Wherein lies the transcendence of this 
unit—the something that adds up to 
more than such mechanical parts as pro- 
cedure, content, and objectives? It is the 
accumulation of one teacher’s courage 
(hard to write into a unit), of timeliness, 
the zeal of an unpromising set of pupils, 
the electrification of a student body, the 
town-wide reaction; and for this reason it 
cannot be re-created, and the unit as a 
unit no longer exists. 

So, a unit, custom-built to a peculiar 
use and not a textbook-invented one, 
dies as it is born, and yet it can be fol- 
lowed as it transmutes itself into the liv- 
ing flesh of dozens of youth who act un- 
der its influence weeks after its literal 
presentation; and who at some more dis- 
tant time will, on occasion, act more tol- 
erantly than they would have acted had 
they never once helped a teacher create 
something that they can never get quite 
out of their minds. For the town library 
has already made concessions, and for 
the first time colored youth may enter 
our county oratorical contest. And now, 
a year later, the honor society petitions 
the board to invite the colored honor 
society to their county conference. 
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Shakespeare Is for Adults 


JAMES LOVEALL* 


I HAVE, I confess, lost much of the 
dewy-eyed confidence with which several 
years ago I presented Shakespeare to my 
first high-school English class. And, 
though I have not at all slipped from the 
ranks of the idolators, I suggest that 
there is a vaster difference than is usually 
admitted between what the teacher at 
the secondary level may attempt to do 
with Shakespeare and what, in the great 
majority of cases, he actually does or can 
do. 

I am no longer, in short, convinced 
that Janet should read Shakespeare? or 
that high-school seniors the country over 
should be expected to ‘‘master’”’ Macbeth. 
This, of course, is merely one teacher’s 
opinion and will not a whit alter the fact 
that in a thousand American high schools 
this fall a thousand spinsters will grimly 
pass out the little broken-backed books 
—Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Caesar, The Tempest, King Lear—and 
still more grimly, for better or for worse, 
proceed. 

Not for an instant to ignore the value 
of what is, at all odds, the finest poetry 
in our tongue, we still might find it fea- 
sible to ask just what it is that the most 
celebrated of the world’s writers has for 
Janet, or for Mary, or for Joe Mendez, 
aged sixteen. 

If Shakespeare has any definite moral 
or intellectual position at all (a moot 


*Department of English, Lodi High School, 
Lodi, Calif. 

2 See Norman Hapgood’s interesting book, Why 
Janet Should Read Shakespeare. 


point), we must honestly concede that 
most of the internal evidence points to a 
tough materialism, blatant and un- 
leavened—a disenchanted acceptance of 
a world in which “a dog’s obeyed in of- 
fice” and wherein the greatest triumph 
observable in the human scene is distilled 
into whatever quiet dignity the storm- 
blown pilgrim can summon for his de- 
parture. 

Here, let us hasten to add, is danger of 
a towering presumption, and one with 
which we should have no liking to be 
charged. It is not, of course, possible to 
state blandly what Shakespeare’s actual 
convictions were merely by recourse to a 
series af speeches by his characters. We 
cannot look for a rounded system of 
philosophy and, indeed, should be dis- 
appointed to find it. But if it is false to 
say, merely on the basis of Lear and 
Troilus and Cressida, that Shakespeare 
reveals himself a pessimist, it is equally 
false to assume with Arnold that he is in- 
scrutable. What we may say safely, I 
think, is that in the broadest terms, and 
running through all the plays, with the 
exception of the earliest comedies, we 
may discern again and again the ele- 
ments of what seems to crystallize into a 
prevalent attitude—one of almost savage 
skepticism. 

Norman Hapgood tells us that when 
the most objective of playwrights talks 
as much as he does about death’s being 
a sleep, no more, and never expresses the 
opposite view, we have a personal equa- 
tion. 
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Now certainly the mere questioning of 
ultimates or a frank belief in the limita- 
tions of human knowledge should hold no 
terrors for a generation such as ours, 
nurtured on Dewey and H. L. Mencken. 
But what about Janet? There she sits, 
multiplied by scores in the average high- 
school English classroom, painfully un- 
sophisticated and benignly at ease in that 
measured and thermometered air. 

There is, of course, nothing new about 
any of this. Hazlitt frankly declared 
Shakespeare “‘in one sense the least moral 
of the great writers.” The persistent 
omission from the plays of any appreci- 
able amount of formal religious expres- 
sion, remarked by Hazlitt and deplored 
by pious old Samuel Johnson, cannot be 
unintentional. On the other hand, what 
seems to be a relentless attack is carried 
from play to play through the mouths of 
the minor characters, where the ruthless 
skepticism flashes nonetheless keenly in 
that it most often emerges from the 
mouths of fools: “I have had a dream,” 
says Bottom, 
past the wit of man to say what dream it was. 
Man is but an ass if he go about to expound 

this dream. . . . [Midsummer Nights’ Dream, 

III, v, 19 ff.J. 


“His worst fault,” says Dame Quickly, 
“is that he is given to prayer’; Andrew 
Aguecheek worries about the fact that he 
seems sometimes to have no more wit 
than a Christian. And from The Mer- 
chant of Venice: 


Jessica: I shall be saved then by my husband; 
he has made me a Christian. 

L. Gosso: Truly, the more to blame he: we 
were Christians enough before... . . This 
making of Christians will raise the price of 
hogs [III, v, 10 ff.].4 


3 Thence follow a half-dozen lines of porno- 
graphic wit which I have never been able to read to 
a group of teen-agers without embarrassment. But 
that is another matter. 


Hotspur in Part I of Henry IV jeers 
openly at “Sunday citizens.” 

The absence from the plays of any 
clear and definite statement of absolute 
values has been so often pointed out by 
Shakespeare’s critics that it seems almost 
superfluous to repeat it. Nevertheless, 
much that does appear, especially in the 
later plays, falls so pat to our purpose 
that we can hardly ignore it. 

“T would you were as I would have you 
be,” says Olivia in Twelfth Night. But 
Hamlet is nothing less than the sobering 
spectacle of what happens when the 
world as we would have it be, and as we 
have always thought it to be, collides 
with the world as it obviously is. Now if 
the average high-school English student 
could come equipped with sufficient de- 
tachment and the metaphysical aptitude 
to assimilate this, few things could be 
more salutary than the teaching of the 
play from this angle. This is modern. It 
is, in addition, and in spite of Hazlitt’s 
dictum, a moral lesson. Unfortunately, 
the teacher of Shakespeare in high school 
is too often confronted, in a discouraging 
way, with the truth of Walt Whitman’s 
salient remark: “To have great poets, 
there must be great audiences too.” A 
book’s “greatness” is always relative. 

I am certainly—to borrow Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s phrase—in no sense a 
Shakespeare scholar. I have no yearning 
to argue textual difficulties with experts 
or to publish in Modern Language Notes. 
But as a teacher who has taught Shake- 
speare to youngsters and has found the 
road to complete and successful realiza- 
tion continuously blocked by vast gulfs 
of metaphysical distance, I declare my- 
self in open revolt. There seems simply 
to be no short cut to full spiritual matur- 
ity save the normal processes of growth 
and experience. For all too many this is 
a long road indeed, and few persons have 
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SHAKESPEARE 


any business with the plays who have not 
traveled it.‘ 

Perhaps not the least provocative por- 
tion of Logan Pearsall Smith’s beautiful 
little book, On Reading Shakespeare, is 
its first chapter, whimsically entitled 
“On Not Reading Shakespeare.” He 
points out “the crude horseplay,’”’ the 
doggerel, the bombast, “the hackneyed 
situations repeated over and over,” “the 
ribaldry,” “the bawdy jokes,” “the in- 
tolerable chop logic passing itself off as 
wit.” All this is so much marsh land to be 
waded through before one can even ap- 
proach clear water. 

“But much of this will pass over the 
heads of children, anyway. Surely the 
great stories themselves are worth teach- 
ing!” I am sorry, but I do not think so. 
The plain fact is that Shakespeare is not 
a good story-teller—at least in the sense 
that Chaucer is a good story-teller. Al- 
most without exception the plays, di- 
vorced from all save situation, only be- 
come in the process unbelievably barren: 
the comedies deteriorate before our eyes 
into low farce; the great tragedies into 
insupportable melodrama. We have the 
whole tiresome business of the caskets in 
The Merchant of Venice; that blackguard 
Bassanio, whom we are supposed to ad- 
mire; the nauseating claptrap of the ring 
episode; the utter silliness of the stage 
directions in The Winter’s Tale: Exit 
ANTIGONUS, pursued by a bear; the in- 
credible stupidity of Othello in the face 
of the most obvious machination. In- 
deed, one of the plainest proofs of Shake- 
speare’s genius is that he repeatedly took 
the flimsiest of plots, the most impossible 
of situations, and struck them with a 
magic of his own into pure gold. 


4It is possibly not maturity alone—or the lack 
of it—that blocks understanding. Our whole meta- 
physics is different. See Hardin Craig’s The En- 
chanted Glass (Oxford, 1936). 
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Nothing illustrates more clearly the ef- 
fect of Shakespeare on a mind unpre- 
pared for him than the savage abuse of 
Hamlet by the Frenchman, Voltaire, 
quoted long ago by Coleridge in the 
Shakespeare Lectures.’ Foolish as it is, 
this tirade contains, nevertheless, the 
logical conclusions of the human mind 
that approaches a play like Hamlet with- 
out the dignity of full growth. What 
makes Voltaire’s remarks unforgivable is 
that he was not sixteen. 

Surely now, by stages more abrupt 
than easy, we have come, nevertheless, 
to where the final questions are inevi- 
table. Why read Shakespeare at all— 
anybody? Where among all the hundreds 
of pages, out of which not one was ad- 
dressed to children, do we find the man 
whom Jonson loved “this side idolatry,” 
and whose magic for three hundred years 
has led men to grow gray in his service? 
What is to be salvaged out of hell, out of 
the Lear universe, the lost world of 
Antony, the cloud world of Prospero? 

Surely the magic is everywhere, in 
poetry so matchless it takes the breath 
away: 

When time is old and hath forgot itself, 


When water drops have worn the stones of 
Troy [King Lear, III, ii, 200, 201]. 


5 Here is part of it: “Je suis bien loin assurément 
de justifier en tout la tragédie d’Hamlet: c’est une 
piéce grossiére et barbare qui ne serait pas sup- 
portée par la plus vile populace de la France et 
de |’Italie. Hamlet y devient fou au second acte, 
et sa maftresse folle au troisiéme; le prince tue le 
pére de sa majitresse feignant de tuer un rat et 
’heréine se jette dans la riviére. On fait sa fosse 
sur le théAtre; des fossageurs disent des tétes de 
morts; le prince Hamlet répond a leurs grossiéretés 
abominables par de folies non moins dégoidtantes 
... Hamlet, sa mére, et son beau pére beivent en- 
semble sur le théAtre; on chant a table, on s’y 
querelle, on se bat, on se tue: on croirait que cet 
ouvrage est le fruit de l’imagination d’un sauvage 
ivre.” 
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And the answer is simple and persistent: 


.... come let’s away to prison: 

We two alone will sing like birds in the cage: 

And when thou dost ask me my blessing I’ll 
kneel down 

And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them 
too, 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 

Ant take upon’s the mystery of things 

As if we were God’s spies. And we’ll wear out 

In a walled prison packs and sects of great ones 

That ebb and flow by the moon. 

.... Have I caught thee? 


He that parts us shall bring a brand from 
heaven 

And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 

The good years shall devour them flesh and fell 

Ere they shall make us weep [King Lear, V, 

iii, 8 ff.]. 

Here we have it, then. In the face of 
ruin and unreason, a little human dig- 
nity. That is all, apparently. And though 
it is not enough for the very young and 
for those who seek to find in Shakespeare 
a pulpit summary, it is at least more than 
the psychologists would leave us, and it 
may be, after all, through benevolent 
chance, the thing Pandora really found 
in the bottom of the box. 


Organization of Literature for 


Juniors and Seniors 


RICHARD A. MEADE‘ 


"Tuere are several ways of grouping lit- 
erature for classroom presentation. Four 
of these are: (a) by chronology, (5) by 
literary types, (c) by famous writers, and 
(d) by content themes and experiences. 
The first three of these are alike in that 
the person who does the organizing does 
not have to read literary selecticns in 
order to group them. For chronological 
arrangement one need know only the 
date of publication of a selection; for a 
literary-types arrangement one need 
know only the literary form of the selec- 
tion; e.g., poem, short story, novel; for 
arrangement by famous writers one need 
know only the name of the author. Unit 
headings to illustrate these three meth- 
ods of organization are, respectively: 
“The End of the Middle Ages,” “The 


t Assistant professor of secondary education and 
of the teaching of English, University of Virginia. 


American Short Story,” and ‘Alexander 
Pope.” 

For the fourth kind of organization 
one must read the literary selection and 
place it with others which contain similar 
ideas or experiences. Titles which illus- 
trate units organized in this manner are: 
“Understanding Human Nature,” “How 
Others Live,” “Enjoying Action,” and 
“Exploring the Physical World.” 

An analysis of fifteen state courses of 
study published since 1934 indicates the 
kinds of organization now recommended 
by such courses for the junior and senior 
years of the secondary school. The fifteen 
state courses used here were sent to the 
writer as a result of a request made in 
January, 1947, to the various state de- 
partments of education. Courses thus 
obtained and published since 1934 are 
listed in the accompanying table with a 
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LITERATURE FOR FUNIORS AND SENIORS 


description of the means of organization 
used and unit titles to exemplify the 
kinds of organization. States not appear- 
ing in the list have (a) courses published 
before 1935, (b) have courses out of print, 
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(c) do not publish courses as a policy, 
or (d), as in six cases, did not respond to 
the request. 

That only two of these courses recom- 
mend chronology as the only means of 


TABLE 1 
State Date of Major Method(s) of Illustrative Unit 
Publication Organization Titles or Aims 
a 1936 Content themes or experiences | “‘Sharing the Personal Opinions of Others” 
—a ‘‘core” or “‘broad fields” | “In Search of Adventure” 
curriculum 
Colorado........ 1940 Any method chosen by teacher | Organization by types is illustrated; e.g., 
“Essays and Letters” 
ee 1946 Chronology, themes None given 
a 1946 Types, chronology “The Novel” 
, “Early English Period” 
1940 Content aims Individualism on the Plane of the 
pirit’ 
“Literature as Document—Recognition of 
a Tradition of Spiritual Liberty” 
) eee 1946 Any method chosen by teacher | Organizations by content themes and by 
types are illustrated; e.g., ‘‘Our Early 
Days,” Short Story” 
Maryland....... 1945 Content experiences “Sharing in the World of Fantasy and 
Imagination” 
“Enjoying Humor through Literature” 
“Developing through Literature an Appre- 
ciation within the Realm of Nature” 
Mississippi. .... . 1941 Content themes—“core” cur- | “Introducing Our Neighbors South of the 
riculum Rio Grande”’ 
Missouri........ 1941 Content themes “The Spirit of Adventure”’ 
“Your World, Far and Near” 
New Hampshire. . 1938 Types “Novels” 
New Mexico..... 1945 Chronology “The Revolutionary Period” 
“Modern Literature” 
New York....... 1945 Types, content themes, or | “Conquering Nature” 
writers “Improving Social Conditions” 
“The Essay” 
“Kipling” 
North Carolina...| 1945 Content themes, types ‘as the American Way of 
e 
“Understanding Human Nature” 
“American Poetry” 
Pennsylvania 1935 Types, content themes, or ex- | “Seeing Life in Perspective” 
periences “Appreciating Modern Poetry” 
Tennessee. ...... 1946 Chronology “The Medieval Period” 
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organization and that nine of them defi- 
nitely recommend only the content or 
types means of organization are facts in 
the evidence that can be presented 
against the use of organization by chro- 
nology for the junior and senior years of 
high school. Also, two states not listed in 
the table report that they are in the proc- 
ess of revising their literature courses 
and that they are using organization by 
content themes. Some of the courses, 
either through direct statement or 
through implication, speak against chro- 
nology as a means of organization. The 
following quotations will illustrate this 
point: 


North Carolina.—It is not necessary to teach 
American literature in chronological order, but 
the teacher must know background thor- 
oughly. 

Although a survey of American literature 
is not recommended, many possible correlations 
can be worked out without adopting a chrono- 
logical sequence of ‘period’ assignments. 

First of all, students must like literature. 
Efforts of earnest teachers to develop that 
liking, and the consequent understanding that 
accompanies it, have not always been success- 
ful. Required reading of a few masterpieces has 
not invariably brought it about. Chronological 
studies of all the periods in English or American 
literature have not always effected it. 

New York.—The final phase is reached, 
when, because of a mastery of reading at the 
three lower levels, reading experiences are 
organized freely about ideas. 

Missouri.—The changes in subject matter 
of English courses during the past few years 
have been most significant. Fifteen years ago 
the reading materials for the ninth and tenth 
grades consisted largely of a small number of 
long selections. ... . The eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade work consisted largely of a chronological 
study of American and English literary periods. 
Often the emphasis lay upon the literary his- 
tory, not upon the literary material of the 
period. 

Pennsylvania.—For students who have 
special requirements to meet in the field of 
English such as college entrance examinations, 
materials should be selected which will meet 


these objectives. This can be done without 
vitiating the spirit which has been established 
for a modern course of study. In some schools, 
however, much of this work must be on an 
individual basis. It is suggested that schools 
which wish to give surveys of American or 
English literature should offer such courses as 
electives. 

Maryland.—Literary selections in a course 
of study cannot be according to forms but 
rather selections keyed to the needs, interests, 
and stage of maturity development of children. 
Pupils begin by living with literature and work 
toward living through literature. 


An Experience Curriculum in English, 
published in 1935 by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, recommends 
that literature be organized around ex- 
periences. Examples of suggested titles 
are “Enjoying Action,” “Sharing Lyric 
Emotion,” and “Studying Human Na- 
ture.” This pattern course has undoubt- 
edly affected the content of the courses of 
study which have appeared since 1935. 
The Experience Curriculum says that 
“the literature curriculum should consist 
of experiences with and through stories, 
poems, plays, essays, and books of infor- 
mation or discussion addressed to the 
general reader.” 

In Instruction in English, a bulletin of 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation of 1932, Dora V. Smith writes: 


Analysis of courses supports the contention 
of educational leaders that a broader program 
of reading, a more general consideration of 
literary values, and greater emphasis upon con- 
temporary materials occur in courses organized 
by type or by theme than in courses organized 
in chronological order of the development of 
literature. 


Most modern courses seem to consider 
organizing literature by chronology as a 
thing of the past. Certainly there are 
logical reasons behind its disappearance 
from English courses required of all 
pupils. One of these is that chronological 
organization is not psychological. It 
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places difficult and uninteresting mate- 
rials first in the arrangement of a course. 
Wide-awake secondary-school pupils, 
who are interested in modern times and 
events, in football games and other 
school activities, and in interesting read- 
ing, find themselves faced with material 
which few adults choose to read. An 
examination of texts exhibiting the 
chronological arrangement of English 
literature shows such selections as the 
following in the first fifty or seventy 
pages of each: a selection from Beowulf, 
The Seafarer, early ballads and riddles, 
The Customs of the Esthonians (by King 
Alfred), The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales and selected Tales, selections from 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and from 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, The Chester 
Pageant of the Deluge, and the like. With 
the possible exception of parts of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales, a unit organized 
around such selections seems intended to 
cause pupils immediately to acquire a 
hatred for literature. These selections are 
in keeping with neither the interests nor 
the abilities of high-school boys and 
girls, and one is forced to wonder what 
appropriate material could be found as 
long as a chronological organization of 
the course is used. 

Likewise the first units of the usual 
chronological course in American litera- 
ture include the following titles: The 
Mayflower Compact; On Arming the Colo- 
ny of Virginia, by Patrick Henry; selec- 
tions from The Federalist, by Alexander 
Hamilton; various accounts and letters 
by Captain John Smith, Sarah Kemble 
Knight, William Byrd, William Brad- 
ford, Cotton Mather, and others; and the 
usual poems of Philip Freneau. A glance 
at this list certainly does not reveal liter- 
ature of interest to adolescents; nor, in- 
deed, does it reveal the work of any great 
literary figure. 
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The chronological organization of lit- 
erature courses forces upon pupils un- 
interesting materials and many times 
materials which pupils of average ability 
cannot read. How infinitely better it 
would be to have a course begin with a 
short story, poem, or other literary selec- 
tion which would draw from the pupils 
this response: “Boy! I like that!’’ Such a 
selection might appear first if the litera- 
ture of the course were grouped by con- 
tent themes, literary types, or experi- 
ences found in literature. 

Also, it is unnatural for anyone to read 
literature mainly because of the time of 
the date of publication. People read for 
content. A novel published today may be 
read because of content which deals with 
the past, although in a chronologically 
organized course it would be grouped with 
modern literature. It might better be 
placed with the literature used to illumi- 
nate the age with which the content 
deals. 

Organization by chronology is not in 
keeping with those aims which we ordi- 
narily consider to be the main aims for 
the teaching of literature; i.e., appreci- 
ation, attitudes and ideals, understand- 
ings, and ability to read. Nor does this 
method of organization lend itself to such 
modern developments in the teaching of 
literature as extensive reading, remedial 
or developmental reading, the use of 
many contemporary materials, and the 
suitability of curriculum content to the 
maturity of the pupils. 

Curriculum-makers ought certainly 
to consider carefully the kind of organi- 
zation to be recommended, and whatever 
organization is then recommended 
should provide pupils with genuine liter- 
ature, interesting literature, literature 
which individual pupils are able to read, 
and literature of both the past and the 
present selected for all the boys and girls 
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who normally attend our secondary 


recognized aims for literature teaching. 
schools—literature which will serve to Can organization by chronology “fill the 
achieve the outcomes given above as the _ bill” for high-school juniors and seniors? 


An Example of Prescriptive Linguistic 
Change: ‘‘Don’t’’ to *‘Doesn’t” 


KARL W. DYKEMA’ 


Win I wrote to the president of this 
group? asking for an opportunity to pre- 
sent a paper, I said that I would like to 
submit one on prescription and linguistic 
change, and that I would attempt to 
show that prescriptive teaching has 
changed isolated usages in the standard 
language and that this kind of teaching 
is continuing because of the general fail- 
ure of college English departments to 
give instruction in linguistics. Twenty 
minutes will permit me to examine no 
more than one construction in any de- 
tail, and I have therefore limited myself 
to a consideration of the contracted nega- 
tive do in the third person singular, pres- 
ent tense. In considering the failure of 
college English departments to give in- 
struction in linguistics I shall limit my- 
self to offerings of Ohio colleges as pre- 
sented in their catalogues. 

It is evident even to the most casual 
reader that certain now proscribed con- 
structions must once have been accept- 
able in standard English. Chaucer’s four 
negatives in 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, unto no maner wight.’ 


* Director, Division of Language and Literature, 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. 


2 This paper was read before the College English 
Group of Northeastern Ohio (Modern Language 
Association) at its annual meeting at the Univer- 
sity of Akron, November 2, 1946. 


3 Canterbury Tales, Prolog., 70-71. 


or Shakespeare’s double superlative in 
This was the most unkindest cut of all.4 


are familiar to all of us. 

In present English these and certain 
other earlier English constructions are 
largely limited to the substandard dia- 
lects, whereas the remaining construc- 
tions of earlier English are quite as ac- 
ceptable in standard English today as 
they were in earlier centuries. This is ap- 
parent from the fact that we can read 
Chaucer or Shakespeare without being 
conscious of most of their constructions 
because most of them are still with us. 
But a certain few do gain our attention 
because they are no longer present in the 
standard language. Why have these few 
disappeared or been relegated to sub- 
standard English? The contention that 
they have been replaced by more logical 
and consistent ones cannot be sustained. 
Consider, for example, the forms of the re- 
flexive and emphatic personal pronouns, 
the self pronouns. The first and second 
persons singular and plural are formed 
by adding self or selves to the attributive 
possessives: myself, thyself, ourselves, and 
yourselves. Themselves and himself, how- 
ever, are formed from the objective 
forms, and it is impossible to determine 
whether herself and itself are made from 
possessives or objectives. The paradigm 
is, then, neither logically nor historically 


4 Julius Caesar, ITI, 2, 187. 
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consistent. In OE and into ME the ac- 
cusative was the regular form; but in the 
ME period genitives were introduced in 
all persons, and such a paradigm as my- 
self, thyself, hisself, herself, hisself; our- 
selves, yourselves, theirselves could be pre- 
sented for the sixteenth century on the 
basis of the evidence in the OED. Those 
who say hisself and theirselves are not 
only using a historically ancient con- 
struction but are unconsciously attempt- 
ing to re-establish a consistency and logic 
in these forms which has been absent 
since the ME period. Another self anom- 
aly is yourself and yourselves. In these 
forms we insist on a distinction according 
to the number of the preceding you; but 
in the past tense of ¢o be we prohibit that 
distinction and insist on you were, wheth- 
er you is singular or not; in the eighteenth 
century, of course, it was normal to use 
you was when you was singular. Now we 
insist on a number distinction in yourself 
and yourselves and prohibit it in you was 
and you were. So we can hardly contend 
that the older forms which have disap- 
peared or have been relegated to sub- 
standard English are the less consistent 
or less logical forms, for in fact they are 
often quite the opposite. 

There has obviously been an enormous 
amount of prescriptive teaching of Eng- 
lish during the past century; that most of 
this teaching has had little permanent 
effect on the language is evident both 
from the statistical studies which show 
little change in the frequency of errors 
on standardized tests from year to year 
and the fact that the prescriptive school 
texts find it necessary to drill on the 
same points year after year. Evidently 
what is taught to one generation is not 
usually passed on to the next. 

But there have been some isolated 
changes, and it is the cause of one of 
these than I am concerned with. On the 


basis of my investigation I have con- 
cluded that the frequency of don’t and 
doesn’t in the third person singular, pres- 
ent tense, has been approximately re- 
versed in cultivated speech during the 
last hundred years. This conclusion is 
based principally on two kinds of evi- 
dence, that of sixty-two prescriptive 
texts dating from 1779 to 1901 and that 
of literary works dating from 1697 to the 
present, in which the constructions oc- 
cur. Since the don’t form persists in full 
vigor in the substandard language of to- 
day, the substantial elimination of it in 
standard speech can, I believe, be rea- 
sonably ascribed to the effectiveness of 
our prescriptive teaching. (And I may re- 
mark parenthetically that I do not in- 
tend this statement as praise but as 
blame.) 

It is commonly assumed that he don’t 
is a neologistic vulgarism which has sup- 
planted doesn’t in substandard speech; 
and this is the natural inference from the 
prescriptive grammars. Cf. House and 
Harman, Descriptive English Grammar 
[1931], one of the more pretentious pre- 
scriptive books, p. 148, note: “Caution: 
Don’t must never be used as the equiva- 
lent of does not (doesn’t).” Yet the his- 
torical evidence seems entirely to the 
contrary. The earliest prescription of 
doesn’t I have found dates from 1848, and 
the earliest proscription of don’t is, of 
course, in the same place. I have found 
only two examples of doesn’t somewhat 
before this, both difficult to interpret, 
but many examples of don’t very much 
earlier. 

The don’t form offers phonological dif- 
ficulties in all persons. It is the only con- 
tracted form in which the negative par- 
ticle appears to have influenced the 
vowel; on the analogy of can, may, and 
shall we should get [dunt]. (Won’t is from 
wol not, but ain’t offers difficulties, 
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though Jespersen [MEG, I, 4.432 and VI, 
23.19] gives a plausible explanation.) 
Luick (paragraph 480, A3), following 
Holthausen, explains the [o] as analogy 
with the [o] of won’t, and Jespersen calls 
this a “not quite improbable explana- 
tion” (MEG, VI, 23.1.6). A satisfactory 
explanation of the pronunciation still 
remains to be given. The OED makes no 
attempt to explain the sound and derives 
the third singular don’t form from a six- 
teenth-century indicative form do (doe), 
presumably a southern form, since it is 
followed by the statement: “The form 
he do is now s.w. dial.” (OED, do, A.2c.7¥). 
This seems to me a less likely explanation 
of the form than the principle of mor- 
phological analogy, so potent in the 
Teutonic languages in reducing the dif- 
fering singular and plural past-tense 
forms of strong verbs to a common form 
(OE rad, ridon [ridan|, now rode; ceas, 
curon |ceosan|], now chose). The first 
negative cited by the OED is from Pepys, 
1660, and is not written as a contraction. 
The first one spelled don’t is from 
Pamela (1741). Jespersen cites Far- 
quhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem (1707), and 
Defoe’s Complete English Gentleman, 
(published in 1890, written during his 
last years). I have found it a little earlier 
in Vanbrugh’s Provok’d Wife (1697) 
(“Mermaid Series,” p. 211, 1. 26; p. 253, 
l. 25; p. 257, l. 15). The OED gives only 
one example of doesn’t, and that a very 
poor one. It is a quotation from Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Commonplace Book 
(1864); ‘‘ ‘I don’t think so... .’ is good 
English. But we should not say ‘he don’t 
think so,’ but ‘he doesn’t think so’.”’ 
(OED, do, B.,ITI, 29). I have found both 
comments and examples for doesn’t 
earlier than this, but the earliest example 
is 1818, or one hundred and twenty-one 
years later than the earliest for he don’t. 
However, I suspect that doesn’t may oc- 


cur earlier than 1818. Unless one is read- 
ing or listening with the sole purpose of 
finding a specific form, he is likely to miss 
the ones that are normal in his speech. 
An example of he doesn’t is therefore 
much more likely to be missed than one 
of he don’t. Nevertheless, the gap of well 
over a century between the first he don’t 
and the first he doesn’t seems to make a 
sufficient allowance for error, especially 
as the 1697 he don’t is unquestionably a 
cultivated usage, and the 1818 and 1825 
doesn’t’s are doubtful. The characters in 
Vanbrugh who use he don’t are gentle- 
men, but it is doubtful that Thomas 
Moore considered the Fudges of his 
Fudge Family in Paris as gentlefolk; and 
it is Biddy Fudge who writes “. . . . each 
note....doesn’t run... .” (Letter V, 
1. 29). In Fenimore Cooper’s Lionel 
Lincoln, Meriton, Lincoln’s valet, uses 
both she don’t (p. 244, |. 9), and it doesn’t 
(p. 330, 1. 8); but he starts the speech 
where it doesn’t occurs with the words 
“T doesn’t” (p. 330, 1. 6). He don’t also 
occurs in the speech of Captain Polworth 
(p. 250, 1. 25), an officer associated with 
Major Lincoln. (The edition used was 
printed in 1873 by the D. Appleton 
Company.) If any conclusion can be 
drawn from Cooper’s evidence, it is that 
doesn’t is vulgar, he don’t is respectable. 

The first comment on don’t and doesn’t 
in a prescriptive book occurs in Bartlett’s 
Dictionary of Americanisms (1848). But, 
before I present the evidence of these 
prescriptive works, I had better describe 
my sources. Most of the books I exam- 
ined I found in the New York Public 
Library, the Library of Congress, and the 
Ohio State University Library. The four 
earliest were dated 1779, 1814, 1817, and 
1822, and only the first even mentioned 
don’t and then in another connection. I 
found no books published in the decade 
1831-40, but for each of the following 
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decades through 1901 I found from seven 
to thirteen books. Of these, only fifteen 
discussed the construction, but in each 
decade there was at least one book which 
considered it. 

The passage in the 1848 Bartlett reads 
as follows: 


Don’t: The proper colloquial contraction for 
do not; and which should therefore be used 
only in the first person singular and plural. 
Yet we very often hear it used instead of doesn’t 
for does not; as “He don’t tell the truth” 


[p. 119]. 


Curiously enough, in the fourth edition 
of the same work, dated 1877, this pas- 
sage no longer appears, and the only 
mention of he don’t is this: 


Don’t amount to much. In speaking of a 
person of little account, or of one of no conse- 
quence, it is common to say, “He don’t amount 
to much.” In England they would say “no 
great shakes” [p. 186]. 


The decade of the fifties supplies two 
comments, one from an anonymous little 
pamphlet of about 1857, the other from 
the most comprehensive prescriptive 
English grammar ever written, the im- 
mense Grammar of English Grammars of 
Goold Brown (1851). The pamphlet con- 
tains this very specific prohibition: 


Don’t is a contraction of do not, and must 
not be used in the place of does not; as, “He 
don’t understand French’—a very common 
error [Hand-Books for Home Improvement, 
No. II: How To Talk: A Pocket Manual of 
Speaking (New York, ca. 1857) (New York 
Public Library), p. 88]. 


But Brown’s discussion sanctions he 
don’t: 

.... Whatever may be thought of the 
grammatical propriety of... . contractions 
...., no one who has ever observed how the 
English language is usually spoken, will doubt 
their commonness, or their antiquity. And it 
may be observed, that, in the use of these forms, 
the distinction of persons and numbers in the 
verb, is almost, if not entirely, dropped. Thus 
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don’t is used for dost not or does not, as properly 
as for do not....[1oth rev. ed. (New York, 


1873—but still copyrighted 1851), p. 391, Obs. 
6). 


It is one of the axioms of historical 
phonological method that the condem- 
nations in prescriptive works on pro- 
nunciation are among the most valuable 
bits of evidence for the prevalence of 
those prohibited pronunciations. You 
will observe from the following quota- 
tions how eloquently they sometimes 
testify for the prevalence of he don’t in 
cultivated speech. The five that I shall 
read include some comment on the con- 
struction. The others, which I shall not 
read, are merely brief prohibitions of the 
constructions with no further comment. 

The first of these is the passage from 
Archbishop Whately’s Commonplace 
Book, which the OED quotes in part and 
which I called a poor example because 
the writer’s attitude toward the word 
makes his testimony suspect: 

There is an impropriety which one may meet 
with not only in conversation, but even in 
books, of using ‘don’t’ instead of ‘doesn’t.’ ‘I 
don’t think so,’ i.e. ‘I do not think so,’ is good 
English. But we should not say ‘he don’t think 


so,’ but ‘he doesn’t think so,’ i.e. ‘he does not 
think so.’§ 


The perfunctory tone of Richard 
Grant White’s discussion some twenty 
years later shows that he does not con- 
sider the solecism very serious: 


Don’t for doesn’t is one of the commonest 
errors in speech. Doesn’t, the contracted form 
of “does not,” is properly used, of course, with 
he, she, or it; because we say he does, she does, it 
does. Don’t, the contracted form of “do not,” 
belongs to I, we, you, and they. “He don’t” 
is one of the few violations of grammatical 
form possible in English. I am piteously en- 
treated, by more than one correspondent, to 


Ss New ed. (1865), p. 296. The OED dates this 
1864, the publication date, but the section in which 
the quoted passage appears is marked “March 
1862.” 
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say that “the don’t” is bad English, and there- 
fore I say it. But “he don’t” for ‘‘he doesn’t”’ is, 
I suspect, an example rather of phonetic deg- 
radation than of ignorance or defiance of 
grammar... . [Everyday English (Boston, 1880), 


p. 420]. 


But there are other solecisms that White 
is dead serious about, and in the same 
book he devotes several pages to a dem- 
onstration of the absurdity and hence the 
impropriety of The house is being built; 
for him, of course, the only permissible 
construction is The house is building. Ap- 
parently he did not accept the comment 
of a writer some twenty-four years 
earlier who said: 

The house is building; much better, The house 
is being built: houses do not build themselves, 
as too many have found to their cost [The 
Schoolmaster at Home (no author) (New York, 
1856), p. ro}. 


At about the same time as White, Al- 
fred Ayers acknowledges the widespread 
use of don’t in the third singular. He 
writes: 

Don’t. Everybody knows that don’t is a 
contraction of do not, and that doesn’t is a 
contraction of does not; and yet nearly every- 
body is guilty of using don’t when he should 
use doesn’t....[The Verbalist (New York, 
1881) (New York Public Library), p. 53]. 


And Marshall Bigelow, six years later in 
1886, says about the same thing: 

Very common violations of this rule [sub- 
ject governs verb] in conversation are the use 
of “You was” for “You were,” and of “He 
don’t,” for “He doesn’t” [Mistakes in Writing 
English (New York, 1886) (New York Public 


Library), p. 13]. 


The last of my examples is from the 
final decade of the century, and the au- 
thor documents his statement with a 
quotation from one of the most distin- 
guished magazines of the day: 


Don’t for doesn’t, or does not. Even so 
scholarly a divine as the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of 


New York, employs the vulgarism four times 
in an article in the “Independent” [William 
Mathews, Words: Their Use and Abuse (Chi- 
cago, 1892), p. 451]. 


The reluctant testimony of the pre- 
scriptive books is corroborated by the 
writings of the nineteenth century. I 
doubt that there is a single doesn’t in all 
of Byron’s Don Juan, but don’t in the 
third singular is quite common; and at 
the other end of the century in this coun- 
try William Dean Howells puts it don’t 
into the mouth of Bromfield Corey 
(Riverside Literature Series, p. 200, 1. 28), 
the cultured aristocrat in the Rise of 
Silas Lapham (1884). In the same book 
the socially prominent clergyman, 
Sewell, says he don’t (R.L.S., p. 202, 
]. 18), and in a one-act play, The Un- 
expected Guest (French, 1893), the host, 
a leader in society, says w# don’t. I 
have heard the form consistently in the 
speech of men in their seventies and 
eighties whose cultivation could not be 
impugned; one of them is, in fact, one of 
the most distinguished linguistic scholars 
in America. 

But today he don’t, she don’t, and it 
don’t are dangerous constructions to use 
unless one’s reputation for cultivation is 
unassailable. I have attempted to show 
that this status for the construction to- 
day is approximately the reverse of what 
it-was a century ago, and that it was 
prescriptive teaching alone which 
brought about the change. The moral, 
I hope, is clear: We have through enor- 
mous effort accomplished something ut- 
terly useless. We have cast out from the 
standard language a construction which 
fulfilled the primary function of language 
—communication—with efficiency and 
propriety. Perhaps he don’t grates on 
you; I cannot deny that it may, for we 
can teach ourselves to shudder at any- 
thing. But just how subjective such a re- 
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action is may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing fulmination against certain contrac- 
tions: 

Great care and discretion should be em- 
ployed in the use of the common abbreviations 
of the negative form of the substantive and 
auxiliary verbs. Can’t, don’t, and haven’t are 
admissible in rapid conversation on trivial 
subjects. Zsm’t and hasn’t are more harsh yet 
tolerated by respectable usage. Didn’t, couldn’t, 
wouldn’t and shouldn’t make as unpleasant 
combinations of consonants as can well be 
uttered, and fall short but by one remove of 
those unutterable names of Polish gentlemen 
which sometimes excite our wonder in the 
columns of a newspaper. Won’t for will not, 
and ain’t for is not or are not are absolutely 
vulgar; and hain’t for has not or have not, is 
utterly intolerable [Andrew Peabody, Con- 
versation: Its Faults and Its Graces (Boston, 
185—) (New York Public Library)]. 


This passage was written about the same 
time as the one I quoted from Goold 
Brown, the middle of the century, and it 
is most puzzling that neither author 
seems to know of the existence of such a 
form as doesn’t. 

The history of ain’t approximately 
parallels that of he don’t and is another 
illustration of tragically misguided zeal. 
And the pity of it is that our schools to- 
day are pursuing exactly the same course 
with other constructions simply because 
most English textbook writers and teach- 
ers are much less aware of what has been 
done in linguistics than, let us say, chem- 
istry teachers in the fundamentals of 
their field. We would never dream of 
certifying a teacher in chemistry who had 
not had some grounding in his science, 
yet we certify students to teach English 
who have had no training in the science 
of language. In 1928 a special committee 
of the NCTE published a report and rec- 
ommendation in the December English 
Journal. It considered six semester hours 
of work in the history and nature of the 
English language as essential to any pro- 


spective teacher of English and insisted 
that three semester hours would be the 
absolute minimum. In 1937 the president 
of this association, Professor Prokosch, 
in his presidential address, “Treason in 
the Castle,” stated that “the teaching of 
the structure of the language of our coun- 
try is in the great majority of even our 
best universities badly neglected, or al- 
most entirely disregarded”; and H. B. 
Allen’s survey published in the May 
English Journal the following year bore 
out this indictment. 

In 1941 I examined the catalogues of 
forty-two colleges in Ohio to determine 
the extent of the offerings in the history 
and nature of English and found that 
slightly more than half offered courses 
which from their description might be 
interpreted as giving some instruction of 
this type; this percentage was better 
than the 40 per cent that Allen had found 
in 1938 for the country as a whole. I re- 
cently examined the catalogues of thirty- 
four Ohio colleges, omitting those that 
would not have any students majoring in 
English, and got the following informa- 
tion. Ten offered no work in English lan- 
guage. The interpretation of course de- 
scriptions for the remaining twenty-four 
was often difficult, but, wherever the ap- 
proach seemed at all likely to be de- 
scriptive, I included the course in my 
tabulation. One school offered only one 
hour of work, six offered two hours, six 
three hours, one four hours, two five 
hours, five six hours, one seven hours, 
one nine hours, and one ten. In addition 
several offered courses in OE or ME, and 
a good many listed courses in Chaucer. 
The percentage summary is that 30 per 
cent offer no work, 20 per cent offer less 
than the minimum recommended by the 
NCTE committee, 50 per cent offer that 
minimum of three hours, 24 per cent offer 
the six hours considered necessary by the 


he 
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committee, and g per cent offer more 
than six hours. 

The catalogues are very vague on the 
matter of departmental requirements, 
and that is perhaps as it should be be- 
cause once a requirement is in print it 
can prove very embarrassing. But it 
seems safe to conclude from such state- 
ments as “offered in alternate years,” or 
“not offered in 1946-47,” that the 
courses in language are seldom required. 
Yet the college graduate who has ma- 
jored in English is probably more likely 
to go into teaching than into any other 
profession. And so I come back to my 
original thesis that isolated usages in the 
standard language are still being changed 
through prescriptive teaching because of 
the general failure of college English de- 
partments to give instruction in linguis- 
tics. I should have no objection to that 
kind of teaching if we had time to play 
games in school hours. No doubt a cer- 
tain enjoyment can be gained by the 
teacher and perhaps even by the pupil in 


seeing how successfully like as a conjunc- 
tion can be eliminated from the student’s 
writing. But we have too many impor- 
tant things to do; we have literature to 
study, we have the task of interpreting 
life to our students through literature, 
and it is criminal of us to fritter away the 
irrecoverable hours of a child’s school 
years with futile games about J?’s me or 
Who did you give that to? The function of 
linguistic training for the prospective 
high-school teacher is primarily negative: 
to teach him to let well enough alone. 
For most children the mastery of the 
standard language is not important; for 
all children the liberation of the spirit 
which literature can give is all-impor- 
tant. And unless English teaching per- 
forms that vital function in our educa- 
tional system it will go the way of the 
classical languages. For they, too, were no 
longer being taught for the significant 
message which they could bring but for 
the prescribed pattern which the teach- 
ers had come to love. 
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Round Table 


WHAT ENGLISH STUDENTS 
WANT TO STUDY 


Teachers for years have read about invit- 
ing students to help plan their courses. It is 
one of the things that most of us agree is 
creditable but which only a few of us actual- 
ly get around to doing. 

A closely related aspect, it seems to me, 
is even more valuable, namely, to survey the 
students’ interests in a specific field, deter- 
mining if possible from that survey to what 
units or phases of the work students attri- 
bute importance. Are we not sometimes 
loath to introduce new units in our field be- 
cause we are not sure of their welcome, 
whereas we know that what we have done 
in past years has been tested and found ac- 
ceptable? 

As a result of an informal poll of my sen- 
iors, I submit that students will see the 
value of essential but unorthodox units 
which have been taught well and in addition 
will bring home the necessity of needed units 
not now taught in any classroom. 

It all came about when during the sum- 
mer months I sent a letter to each new Eng- 
lish [IV student urging him to answer the 
letter in the form of suggestions for study in 
his last year of school. Students were told 
they did not need to restrict their suggestions 
to English and that regardless of the content 
the attempt would be made to give them the 
opportunity to study anything reasonably 
well related to the English field. 

And what happened? Ideas enough to 
keep me going for years, ideas so broad in 
their implications that one school year can- 
not possibly do them justice. The demand 
is unlimited. 

Before some quotations from the letters 
are given, let me say that last year the same 
class spent considerable time on choral read- 
ing leading to a broadcast over Schenectady, 
read numerous books, participated in many 
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free discussions, and wound its way through 
about six weeks of semantics which in- 
cluded, of course—and how could you avoid 
it—some of the psychological bases for lan- 
guage usage, in folkways, in pointing preju- 
dices, in shading ignorance. Incidentally, 
one of the most difficult ideas to teach is 
that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween a thing and its name. If you do not 
believe it, try it sometime. But it is a must 
in a mature English course. 

Anyway, here are some excerpts taken 
from typical letters. 


This year will be a success for me, I think, 
if I can put some of the knowledge I have ob- 
tained to work. 

I would like to continue in English with 
some of the things we were doing last year. 
Until this summer I never knew how important 
semantics could be. Lately I have found myself 
analyzing people and thinking more about 
what I read. It is a good feeling when you 
realize that you have been putting knowledge 
to work. 

I think that I would profit next year by ex- 
tensive group discussions. I want to see, as 
you always say, “My side, your side, and the 
right side.” I feel that this is one thing that 
will help me a great deal when I leave school. I 
think that last year I started to understand 
myself. If next year I could become a little 
better acquainted with the “real me,” I believe 
that my college life and all other contacts 
would be more successful. 


If first things should come first, I should 
like to study people. What good is a knowledge 
of History, Math or Science without the very 
basic knowledge of people. 


I would like to spend part of our time in 
English class discussing or writing about world 
and home events. This is an endless subject 
which, in my opinion, would do more good for us 
than most other things. 


I would like to read some more plays by 
Shakespeare and if possible some plays and 
poems by noted authors of the present. 
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Is it possible, since they have established 
colleges dealing with the subject and therefore 
must consider it important enough, to give us a 
few more angles on sex. I don’t mean a course 
like the last one because almost as much as is 
necessary I learned in biology. What I mean is 
the more vague aspects of human relations. Of 
course I know that whether you know anything 
about it or not there will sooner or later be 
“love” unless you happen to be one of the few 
single people. (I’m not trying to be a fatalist.) 
What I am trying to say is indefinite to me but 
I am sure you understand. What is done or 
should be done in everyday relations is almost 
a completely different world to me. 

Aside from this, all I have to say is that the 
course on semantics and human relations was a 
definite highlight for me in my whole school 
program. Even science, my pet subject, has 
to move aside for something like this. Some- 
thing as intriguing as this would be welcomed 
by me this term. 


I have two pretty definite ideas about what 
to do in English this year. One of them is read- 
ing worthwhile books and discussing them. 
And along with this the study of people and the 
reason they act as they do. I, to be frank, am 
not sure that the last item should come under 
the heading of English but it nevertheless is 
one of the things that interest me very, very 
much. The motives in back of people’s actions 
seem to be most fascinating. While reading 
Wind, Sand and Stars we did a little of this. 
I would like to do more. 


Note the emphasis on the meaning of 
language. This may be largely due to the 
preceding year’s work, but the essential 
thing was that it opened for them a new ap- 
proach to the study of language, of which 
they wish more. 

Another point raised several times is the 
psychology of people. This is a big subject, 
far too big perhaps for an English class. But 
apparently it is not presented elswehere in 
the curriculum, at least not here in the quan- 
tity desired. And who are English teachers 
if not persons to take a challenge? 

It has seemed distressing in the last ten 
years that when a new unit was looked upon 
as desirable it was shoved into the English 
class, if no room could be found elsewhere. 
English teachers are already expected to 


overcome a prodigious number of funda- 
mental obstacles. And yet in a sense we 
should be pleased with each new assign- 
ment. Our capabilities are not questioned. 
Perhaps people are beginning to see the 
breadth of the emerging English curriculum. 
And just between you and me, are there not 
a few things we can throw aside if we are 
pinched for time? 

The desire for discussions may indicate a 
need to know and to talk. 

Some rather obvious conclusions may be 
made from the above experience. 


1. You will never know what your students 
are thinking unless you ask them. 

2. Students do not mind difficult work that 
interests them and helps them. 

3. Students respect a courageous teacher who 
tries the stuff traditionally thought outside 
the scope of the English class. 

4. Students want their classroom experience 
linked with life, people, and their relations. 
This certainly is educationally sound. 


LESTER VANDER WERF 


CHESTERTOWN (N.Y.) CENTRAL SCHOOL 


GETTING TOGETHER 


This moment yearning and thoughtful, sitting 
alone, 

It seems to me there are other men in other 
lands yearning and thoughtful; 

It seems to me I can look over and behold them 
in Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 

Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia, or 
Japan, talking other dialects; 

And it seems to me if I could know these men, 

I should become attached to them as I do to 
men in my own lands; 

Oh, I know we should be brethren and lovers, 

I know I should be happy with them. 


To teachers of English the above lines 
from Walt Whitman offer a challenge to di- 
rect the reading and thinking of their pupils 
along world cultural lines. Some may recall 
the pamphlet written several years ago, 
Teaching English in Wartime, in which the 
following sentences occur: “If we are to 
usher in a lasting, better world-order, the 
people must be educated for it. We conceive 
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it as part of our obligation (as teachers) to 
stress international goodwill as a major 
tenet of democracy, stimulating a knowl- 
edge of, and a respect for, the culture of all 
nations that will share with America in the 
establishment of the peace.” 

Believing these statements to be unques- 
tionably true, I planned a unit entitled 
“Getting Together” which extended over a 
period of four to six weeks, depending upon 
the pupils’ response. The unit lends itself to 
use with students of any age in high school, 
though certain adaptations may be found 
suitable. 

At the beginning of the project, each 
pupil was given a copy of This Interlocking 
World by McSkimmon and Chiesa (Allyn 
& Bacon), with the understanding that this 
was the minimum amount of reading. In ad- 
dition, our reference shelves contained quite 
a number of stimulating books for supple- 
mentary reading. Stories of Many Nations, 
edited by Braun and Sofarjian (D. C. Heath 
& Co.), proved to be especially appealing. 

The general plan of the course included 
the following objectives and activities: 
(1) In our reading and discussion we shall 
note similarities and differences existing be- 
tween nations and people and thereby gain 
a better understanding of our present world. 
(2) Further, we shall try to realize how truly 
the world has become a big neighborhood. 
(3) And, in conclusion, we shall discuss how 
in the future we can help to make the world 
a safe place in which all nations can live 
under the Four Freedoms. 

The book, This Interlocking World, in- 
cludes stories, articles, or poems about 
Japan, China, Italy, Sweden, Poland, Rus- 
sia, France, England, South America, Pan- 
ama, and the United States. Two articles 
about Germany and the League of Nations 
are out of date and should be replaced by 
more recent literature regarding Germany 
and information concerning the United Na- 
tions Charter and developments of this or- 
ganization. In trying to get a world picture 
we added other countries that interested in- 
dividual pupils. For source material we had 
a wide selection of books in fiction, biography, 
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and travel as well as encyclopedias and 
maps for reference work. As a preliminary 
unit in notetaking had been given, the 
pupils were prepared to read, take notes, 
and organize their material. 

Each pupil was required to read only the 
one book, This Interlocking World, and to 
take a few necessary notes for brief sum- 
maries of the contents in preparation for 
satisfactory participation in class; but few 
pupils were content to stop with the mini- 
mum amount of work. Many read exten- 
sively, attempting to get a broad view, and 
then selected one country for intensive read- 
ing. A booklet was prepared by nearly all the 
pupils including a record of the reading, 
pictures, original sketches, and other mate- 
rial revealing the interests and ability of the 
pupil. One profitable activity by several stu- 
dents was the preparation of a special book- 
let showing Christmas carols and customs 
in many lands. The realization that music is 
a cultural interest throughout the world is 
always one step in developing the right kind 
of international thinking. 

Any teacher to whom this type of unit ap- 
peals can think of other activities which 
lend themselves to individual pupils or to 
certain localities. One word of caution may 
be advisable—it is well for the teacher to 
keep constantly in mind a definite goal or 
objective lest the class attempt too much 
and the work become fragmentary. 

In conclusion, I should like to speak of 
some gratifying results. Did we reach our 
objectives? In addition to the three objec- 
tives named above, the big aim of the unit 
can be expressed in the words of M. Thomas 
Tchou as he stated it in an article in the 
N.E.A. Journal: “Education of the right 
kind can broaden the pupil’s vision; length- 
en his memory; overcome his ignorance and 
prejudice; and make him more intelligent, 
capable, and cooperative.” Did we to any 
degree realize this aim? By the use of poems, 
reports about countries, discussion or in- 
dividual reports on outstanding citizens in 
different countries, mention of important 
world events, and any other factors leading 
to this objective, the pupils did considerable 
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thinking; and many reacted somewhat as 
Edgar Guest suggests in his lines: 


When you get to know a fellow, know his every 
mood and whim, 

You begin to find the texture of*the splendid 
side of him; 

You begin to understand him, and you cease 
to scoff and sneer, 

For with understanding always prejudices dis- 


appear, 


You begin to find his virtues, and his faults you 
cease to tell, 

For you seldom hate a fellow when you know 
him very well. 


Excerpts from the papers of a few pupils 
at the conclusion of the course may prove 
the usefulness of a unit of this sort. One 
pupil wrote: “I found that I liked people 
better when I understood their customs and 
beliefs, and I thought of the sacrifices they 
had made to help in the war effort.” An- 
other commented as follows: “From This 
Interlocking World, Up Canada Way, and 
One World, 1 saw how the railroad, steam- 
ship, automobile, and airplane have ‘short- 
ened’ distances and have in a sense brought 
us into our world-neighbors’ ‘backyards.’ ” 
Finally, the statement below is most reveal- 
ing of what this type of study can accom- 
plish for a thoughtful, earnest pupil: ‘“The 
unit on This Interlocking World has done 
one thing for me, if nothing else—it has 
wiped out my prejudices. For the first time 
I have begun to understand how other 
people feel. Different persons from the vari- 
ous countries are inclined to see and feel 
things in a different light. I think I have a 
better appreciation now of the people them- 
selves. They are each contributing to this 
world—the peasant, the laborer, the busi- 
ness man, the nobleman—all are doing their 
share. This shows me that we need each 
other.” 

Wendell Willkie’s One World and the 
recent One World or None bring forcibly to 
our attention the need for learning to under- 
stand each other better. In the latter book 
Mr. Philip Morrison makes this solemn 
statement: “If the bomb gets out of hand, if 
we do not learn to live together so that sci- 
ence will be our help and not our hurt, there 


is only one sure future—the cities of men on 
earth will perish.” 

What sterner warning do we need to take 
steps with our young people toward world- 
mindedness? “If education is to fulfill its 
function of equipping people for successful 
living, it cannot afford to neglect to train 
our youths and our men and women for 
world citizenship.” In my opinion, this unit 
is a step in that direction! 


MARGARET R. MOTTER 


Mountain (Ky.) SCHOOL 


OUTSIDE READING INSIDE 
THE PROGRAM 


“Are you going to make us do outside 
reading?” 

“T haven’t time to read!” 

“T hate reading!” 

“Where’s a good book that won’t take 
long?” 

As the new English teacher in a small 
high school, I heard these questions and 
many more hurled at me the first few days 
of school. Upon inquiry I found that library 
facilities were somewhat limited, that stu- 
dents often selected a book for outside read- 
ing according to its size, or that several stu- 
dents would report on the same book, but 
one of the group wrote all the reports. Pre- 
sumably he was the only one who read it! 

There was no time in my busy schedule 
to have personal conferences at which stu- 
dents would report each book they read oral- 
ly. I did not believe it was desirable to re- 
quire the same amount of reading from 
every member of the class. John might read 
three books with pleasure while Mary was 
struggling to complete one. Yet I wanted 
them to discover that reading could be so 
much fun they would never again want to 
think of ways to evade doing it. 

In November I decided to devote Na- 
tional Book Week to a class project of sup- 
plementary reading. I began with only two 
sections of juniors so that I could personally 
help each student select his book. By that 
time I was fairly well acquainted with the 
tastes, interests, and capabilities of the 
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members of my class. I approved every 
book choice before the project began. My 
aim was that this particular week of school 
would be full of pleasure—hoping, and al- 
most praying, I admit, that it would bear 
fruit in arousing genuine interest in students 
who thought that reading was either a chore 
or a bore. Selections ranged, I will confess, 
from the heights of The Scarlet Letter to such 
easy reading as Penrod, but every child had 
a book which I felt sure he was capable of 
digesting and enjoying. 

On Monday the class period was spent in 
reading, looking up information about the 
author, and planning the work of the week 
somewhat as follows. Reading was to pro- 
gress as fast as possible. On Tuesday each 
pupil told the class orally about some char- 
acter that had impressed him so far in the 
story. It might not turn out to be an impor- 
tant character but, if he were a real person to 
the student, we would enjoy hearing about 
him. Of course it was necessary on this first 
day to introduce the authors and the setting 
of the first chapters. 

Wednesday was devoted to relating the 
most interesting incident so far encountered 
in the book. By Thursday the reading was so 
nearly finished that the general plot could 
be outlined, indicating the main struggle, 
minor threads, and the outcome. Friday, in 
class, each student wrote a routine report, 
then added an appraisal of the book in his 
best essay style. 

Students became intensely interested in 
each other’s books, with the result that 
many of them exchanged with one or more 
of their classmates after the week was over. 
The oral presentation necessitated clarifying 
and evaluating the story as the reader pro- 
gressed. This oral work was natural and ar- 
dent, for each student wanted to “‘sell’’ his 
book to the rest of the class. The written ap- 
praisals were unusually interesting, for 
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many students voluntarily added their en- 
thusiastic comments on this kind of sup- 
plementary reading and asked for another 
such week soon. 


Mrs. Lucy W. MILEs 


NAPPANEE (IND.) HicH ScHooL 


AWAY WITH APOSTROPHES! 


“T hope that in an advanced country like 
the United States you dont teach children 
to use apostrophes,” a teacher of English in 
a training college for teachers in England 
said. 

“You wouldnt use any apostrophes at 
all?” I asked. 

“They arent necessary,” she said, “and 
there is so much confusion in trying to learn 
to use them. We can drop them out along 
with other unnecessary marks of punctua- 
tion. For example, the comma between the 
number and the street, as 37, Charles Street. 
Only the pedants and the ignorant use that 
now. It is as unnecessary as commas at the 
ends of lines on an envelope.” 

For several months I have been thinking 
that this is a good lesson for an English 
teacher to learn in England. What rationali- 
zations and explanations and exercises we 
have inflicted upon the young in the United 
States because we did not follow the prin- 
ciple we have given to the children: use only 
the punctuation that is necessary to make 
the meaning clear! 

But, ah, what about customary usage? 
There are apostrophes in books. Well, the 
books that are printed are already old. Let 
the schools lead toward better new books. 


HELEN RAND MILLER 


Hounstow HEATH MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
HovunsLow, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


AN ANNOYING ERROR OCCURRED 
in the May English Journal. Miss Elsa 
Chapin, author of the paper “One Fresh- 
man, One Class, One Nation,” teaches in 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 2. 
“Packer” was misspelled so that correspond- 
ence addressed to Miss Chapin was delayed 
or returned. We regret. 


“EDUCATIVE CRITICISM,” A LONG 
article by Maxwell H. Goldberg in the Eng- 
lish Leaflet for June, insists upon including 
in criticism some estimate of the effect the 
piece of literature is likely to have upon its 
readers’ attitudes and behavior. He does not 
decry historical, biographical, and aesthetic 
considerations of literature—he seems to be 
thinking chiefly of poetry—but feels that 
the critic should consider the implications 
of which the ordinary reader may not be 
conscious but by which his subconscious is 
affected. Does the reader remember the 
NCTE pamphlet Pitfalls for Readers of Fic- 
tion (now out of print)? 


THE MAY ISSUE OF THE ENGLISH 
Leaflet begins with a mannered and satirical 
discussion of “The Study of Prose Litera- 
ture” by Morse S. Allen, which urges that 
the teacher first try to find out what the au- 
thor is trying to do and plan his approach 
and after-reading discussion to help the 
students to the same perception. Then fol- 
lows “How Much Grammar,” by Trumbull 
L. Simmons, who comes out strongly for the 
thought approach frequently advocated in 
the English Journal, 


A VERY LIVE COMPOSITION PROJ- 
ect—one continuing for months, or years— 
is the fresh idea in Leon C. Hood’s article on 
“Radio Listening Interests as Classroom 
Tools” in the New Jersey English Leaflet for 
May. Mr. Hood almost takes it for granted 


that teachers will have classroom discus- 
sions of the merits of radio programs heard 
at home. He urges that the students be en- 
couraged to write to radio stations or pro- 
gram sponsors praising good programs and 
condemning bad ones. Each student will de- 
cide which ones he wishes to write to. Per- 
haps such writing will become a habit. Per- 
haps, eventually, we shall have a discrimi- 
nating public ordering its radio fare. 


“THE PSYCHOLOGIST [PROFESSOR 
Dorothea McCarthy of Fordham Univer- 
sity] Looks at Education” is in the Inde- 
pendent School Bulletin for May. She cites 
instances from her own experience to show 
that very frequently the chief cause of read- 
ing difficulty is neither low intelligence nor 
poor instruction but emotional disturbances 
due to home conditions—most often moth- 
er-rejection, mother-possessiveness, or over- 
protection. Sometimes the teacher can dis- 
cover the cause and secure its removal; 
sometimes she can compensate for the home 
conditions. 


“MORE MAGAZINES FOR’ THE 
School Library” is the plea of Elinor G. 
Preston in the Clearing House for May. She 
cites Douglas Waples’ finding in 1938 that 
there were six magazine readers for every 
book-reader and says the rate is now even 
greater. Not only should there be more mag- 
azines in the library; criteria for evaluating 
magazines must be a part of the curriculum, 
“cutting across departmental lines as con- 
sumer education has already done.” The 
English department will approach the mag- 
azines from a literary and aesthetic angle, 
but social studies, science, etc., will also use 
them to supplement texts. 

In the same magazine Ethel Rogers de- 
scribes a very useful student publicity club 
of from forty-five to sixty-five members in 
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the Mastbaum Vocational Technical School 
of Philadelphia. The basic idea seems suit- 
able for most schools and could be adapted 
to regular class work. 


TEACHING HIGH-SCHOOL STU- 
dents to read is the principal topic of Educa- 
tion for last April. Only one of the articles 
deals with ““A Developmental Reading Pro- 
gram on the Secondary Level.” In it Samuel 
Crockett and Olive S. Niles describe the 
first two years of a schoolwide program in 
Windsor, Connecticut. The first year the 
faculty decided to set aside the first ten 
minutes of each period in every book sub- 
ject for the teaching of reading and assigned 
a rotation of skills to be taught in each class. 
Not too good. Conferences with representa- 
tives of all the elementary-school grades 
gave the high-school teachers a better pic- 
ture of the whole job of teaching children to 
read. Now part of each class period—any 
part—is set aside for teaching reading and 
teachers of each subject work upon the 
skills especially needed by the students in 
that subject. Supervisors and leaders of 
reading programs will find many other valu- 
able ideas in the article. 

The other papers in reading in the April 
Education all concern remediation. In dis- 
cussing “The Interview as a Technique in 
the Analysis of Reading Problems” Roy B. 
Hackman recommends three interviews, 
with parent as well as child: (1) at the very 
beginning, to get acquainted and establish 
confidence as well as to get necessary infor- 
mation; (2) midway in the analysis, to an- 
swer further questions—and to give oppor- 
tunity for further volunteering of informa- 
tion; and (3) at the end of the analysis, to 
make quite clear the findings. (He does not 
discuss carrying out the prescription.) 

Of the other papers, two may prove par- 
ticularly useful: ““A Procedure for Teaching 
Non-readers,”’ by J. Louis Cooper, describes 
tracing in sand from memory a word care- 
fully observed and then covered, as a modi- 
fication of the Fernald tracing method. 
“Materials for Corrective Reading in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” by Rosemary Green, after 


some common-sense remarks, offers a bibli- 
ography (1) of bibliographies of materials, 
(2) of workbooks, and (3) of textbooks. 

Education is published by the Palmer 
Company, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
Single issue, $0.50. 


AUSTIN J. APP, WRITING IN THE 
Catholic World for April, declares that, 
though literature may give pleasure and 
needed recreation (as Aristotle says) and in- 
struction (as Horace says), its true function 
is to work upon the emotions in such ways 
that man will come “to feel like doing what 
he knows he ought to do.” 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
School Principals is as influential in its field 
as NCTE is among teachers of English. The 
pronouncements of its Curriculum Commis- 
sion are therefore portentous and should be 
examined by everyone concerned with the 
place of English in the high-school curricu- 
lum. This Commission’s first report, in a 
spring issue of the Association’s Bulletin, 
lists ten “Imperative Needs of Youth of 
Secondary-School Age”’: 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills 
and those understandings and attitudes 
that make the worker an intelligent and 
productive participant in economic life. 
To this end, most youth need supervised 
work experience as well as education in the 
skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain 
good health and physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and 
duties of a citizen of a democratic society 
and to be diligent and competent in the 
performance of their obligations as members 
of the community and citizens of the state 
and nation and of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the signifi- 
cance of the family for the individual and 
society and the conditions conducive to 
successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase 
and use goods and services intelligently, 
understanding both the values received by 
the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts. 
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6. All youth need to understand the me hods 
of science, the influence of science on human 
life, and the main scientific facts concern- 
ing the nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop 
their capacities to appreciate beauty in 
literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their 
leisure time well and to budget it wisely, 
balancing activities that yield satisfactions 
to the individual with those that are so- 
cially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in their insight into ethical 
values and principles, and to be able to live 

Yand work co-operatively with others. 

to. All youth need to grow in their ability to 
think rationally, to express their thoughts 
clearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing. 


PAUL A. WITTY SUMMARIZES IN 
the NEA Journal for May the ideas of chil- 
dren all over the country concerning ‘“The 
Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most.” He 
sets down twelve qualities which they say 


these teachers had: (1) a co-operative, 
democratic attitude, (2) kindliness and con- 
sideration for the individual, (3) patience, 
(4) a wide variety of interest, (5) pleasing 
appearance and manner, (6) fairness and 
impartiality, (7) a sense of humor, (8) good 
disposition and consistent behavior, (9) in- 
terest in pupil’s problems, (10) flexibility, 
(11) use of recognition and praise, and 
(12) unusual proficiency in teaching a par- 
ticular subject. The phrasing is Professor 
Witty’s. 


IN SCHOOL LIFE FOR JUNE, GRACE 
S. Wright of the United States Office of 
Education gives statistics on “High School 
Attendance and Family Income.” In the 
high-income families almost all young per- 
sons of high-school age go to school; only a 
little over half in the lowest-income families. 
The percentage of eligibles who are in high 
school is lower among Negroes than among 
whites, lower among boys than among girls 
—at every income level. 


About Literature 


“POET IN THE MOUNTAINS” BY 
Reginald Cook in the spring Western Review 
is the kind of familiar essay about a con- 
temporary poet to which it is very useful to 
refer a student. This one happens to be 
about Robert Frost, whose poems usually 
are appealing to young minds. The majority 
of students—and this includes college as 
well as high-school students—are suspicious 
of poetry, and they are not going to be lured 
either to love or to appreciate it if its mean- 
ing can be made clear to them only through 
the hydraulic pressure of abstract criticism. 
Frost’s poems combine intelligibility with 
consummate artistry in traditional verse 
forms, which makes them ideal introductory 
poetic teaching material. Cook is a friend 
and associate of Frost. His essay presents 
Professor Frost as a human being, integrat- 
ing his writing and his daily living. In these 
days when there is much talk about the 


relative merits of general and vocational 
education, it is good to be able to present to 
a student such specific evidence as to how a 
notable man of letters can exercise co-or- 
dinately his mind, his heart, and his hands. 


TWO PRIZE-WINNING SHORT STO- 
ries written by undergraduates appear in the 
spring Chicago Review, a comparatively new 
quarterly published by the students of the 
University of Chicago. The same issue con- 
tains also an essay on Sherlock Holmes and 
a critical essay on the two contemporary 
European writers, Ignazio Silone and Jean 
Paul Sartre. All are well written, mature, 
and of interest to teachers, college students, 
and advanced high-school students. 


THE FICTIONAL METHOD OF KATH- 
erine Anne Porter is analyzed by Ray B. 
West, Jr., in the spring Accent. Miss 
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Porter’s short stories are well known. Some 
have made the anthologies, but many more 
than are could profitably be used in English 
classes. Mr. West is primarily concerned 
with “Flowering Judas,” the symbol and 
theme of which he analyzes in detail. His 
essay will be helpful to teachers. 


ACCENT, WHICH IS A QUARTERLY 
of new literature, frequently carries short 
stories which are appropriate for use in 
English classes. Another quarterly, in which 
well-written short stories consistently ap- 
pear, is Prairie Schooner, published by the 
University of Nebraska Press. We draw 
these magazines to the attention of our 
readers because they are less well known 
than some other literary periodicals and 
because their contents may be a source of 
help to the English teacher in pursuit of the 
often elusive illustrative material suitable 
for students. 


ENGLISH, WHICH IS THE MAGAZINE 
of the English Association, our NCTE affili- 
ate in Britain, contains in its spring issue an 
essay by Fred B. Millett on “American 
Literature (1940-45). This is the article 
sent in exchange for the one on contempo- 
rary British literature, written by H. V. 
Routh, which appeared in the June issue of 
the English Journal. 


“O’NEILL’S TRAGIC SENSE” IS ANA- 
lyzed by Joseph Wood Krutch in the sum- 
mer American Scholar. After surveying the 
most notable of O’Neill’s plays written dur- 
ing the past thirty years, Professor Krutch 
observes that O’Neill’s real interest is not 
sociology “but the eternal problem of man’s 
paradoxical nature and his predicament in a 
universe which seems alien, but to which he 
desires, nevertheless, to be related.” And, 
as O’Neill himself finally got around to say- 


ing, the only problems which interest him 
are those which “‘arise, not out of man’s re- 
lation to man, but out of man’s relation to 
God.” Krutch then discusses O’Neill’s 
strengths and limitations as a playwright 
and concludes that what distinguishes him is 
“not skill, and not primarily intellect, but a 
depth of passionate sincerity, an intensity of 
emotional conviction almost monumentally 
impressive.” O’Neill’s reputation, Krutch 
thinks, probably will continue as a subject 
of dispute, but it certainly cannot be dis- 
missed outright. A very helpful essay. 


ALL WELL-WISHERS OF THE AMER- 
ican drama and the theater will take 
heart from a perusal of the July Theatre 
Arts which is devoted to “The Theatre Off 
Broadway,” where more vitality is apparent 
than on the Great White Way. Included 
are “Father Takes a Bus Ride” by Helen 
Evans, an account of what a “road”’ pro- 
ducer may expect today, based on her ex- 
perience as stage manager for the motorized 
company of Life with Father; “UNESCO 
and a World Theatre” by Herman Voaden; 
“Time for Leisure: A State [Washington] 
Surveys Its Recreation”’ by Burton James; 
and “New Arts Go to College” by Kenneth 
Macgowan, who last year deserted film-pro- 
ducing and directing to head the greatly ex- 
panded department of theater arts at the 
University of California. 


TEACHERS TRYING TO IMPROVE 
their students’ speech and especially their 
voices, will find very valuable an article in 
the May Modern Language Journal entitled 
“Tf You Are Buying a Recording Machine.” 
This is by Professor Harold Dunkel of the 
University of Chicago and gives consider- 
able information on different types of play- 
backs, microphones, the durability and re- 
use of recordings, etc. 


; 
1 
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Books 
Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Kingsblood Royal. By Stnctarr Lewis. Random. 

Pp. 348 $3.00. 

Again the author of Arrowsmith has chosen a 
theme with social implications—racial intolerance. 
There are many who will criticize his methods and 
psychology, but all must admit he has made his 
point when he tells the story of the young man 
who discovers he has a little Negro blood. 


The Enchanted. By MARTIN FLAvIN. Harper. Pp. 
289. $3.00. 


The story (a parable?) of seven Spanish children, 
refugees in France. By a curious chain of circum- 
stances they are carried out of Europe to a deserted 
spot where they must depend wholly upon them- 
selves. An appealing and charming story delight- 
fully told. Decorations by Baldridge. 


The Semi-attached Couple. By THE HONORABLE 
Emtty Epen. Introduction by THe RIGHT 
HONORABLE ANTHONY EDEN. Houghton. Pp. 
249. $2.75. 

Written about 1830—published in England about 
1860 with the then elderly author’s apology to 
younger readers for her “strange chronicle of the 
Olden Time.” This is a comedy of manners which 
will revive memories of Pride and Prejudice. The 
author was the daughter of a lord and sister of a 
governor-general of India. Quaint dust jacket and 
illustrations. 


Inside U.S.A. By Joun GuNTHER. Harper. Pp. 979. 
$5.00. 


By the author of Inside Europe, Inside Asia, 
Inside Latin America. “So now with California we 
begin this long circumnavigation of the greatest, 
craziest, most dangerous, least stable, most spec- 
tacular, least grown up and most powerful and 
magnificent nation ever known.” Gunther has 
visited and studied every state in the Union. Ten 
regional maps show resources and production. 


Essays of Three Decades. By THOMAS MANN. Trans- 
lated from the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

A collection of nonpolitical essays dealing largely 
with literature, music, philosophy, psychoanalysis, 
etc. 


Forces in Modern British Literature, 1885-1046. By 
Wittram YorK TINDALL. Knopf. Pp. 386. $4.00. 


In this history a Columbia professor attempts 
first to show the causes of each current or movement 
in the literature and then goes on to describe the 
movement and to interpret and/or evaluate its 
leading representatives. The opinions are expressed 
with much of the frankness of a classroom lecture or 
a faculty-club conversation. 


Collected Poems of Herman Melville. Edited by 
Howarp P. Vincent. Packard. Pp. 502. $4.00. 


In his Preface the editor states that the first 
256 pages follow the text of three volumes published 
during Melville’s lifetime. This volume is the first 
American edition of his collected poems. John Free- 
man says: “In these easy, lapping, wave-like lines, 
unpolished and needing no polish, Melville has 
captured something truly poetic.” Explanatory 
notes. 


The Best Short Stories of Theodore Dreiser. Edited 
with an Introduction by Howarp Fast. World. 
Pp. 349. $2.75. 

Fourteen representative stories. 


No More with Me. By Russett LaDue. Doubleday. 

Pp. 274. $2.50. 

Winner of an award in the Avery Hopwood Con- 
test. The author was an officer in the Marine 
Corps during the war. His central character is Mike 
Odell, also an officer. The story concerns the ex- 
periences of Mike and some of his comrades when 
they return to civilian life and the girls. 


Without Seeing the Dawn. By STEVAN JAVELLANA. 
Little Brown. Pp. 359. $2.75. 


The author, a citizen of the Philippine Republic, 
writes well and with sincerity of his people and their 
struggles. 


Give Us Our Dream. By ARTHEMISE GOERTZ. 
Whittlesey. Pp. 298. $2.75. 


In “Grand Hotel” manner Miss Goertz writes 
of the people who live in a small apartment house 
thirty minutes from Times Square. Mrs. Marson, 
central character, says, “We all have our dreams— 
they don’t cost a dime.” Warm, compassionate, 
funny. 
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The Story of Mrs. Murphy. By NATALIE ANDERSON 
Scott. Dutton. $3.00. 


Jimmy Murphy’s mother said to him, “Booze, 
that’s what you are married to.” The story of the 
slow disintegration of a man and the influence of 
his life and drink upon other people. Not a Lost 
Weekend, but a longer and more interpretive 
study of the tragedy wrought by “booze.” 


Table in the Wilderness. By Norton S. PARKER. 
Ziff-Davis. Pp. 452. $3.00. 


A long, colorful story, opening with the sale of 
young Joseph in the slave market of ancient Mem- 
phis. A picture of Egypt in her glory, of the little 
slave girl whom Joseph loved, and of the princess 
whom he married. Long, unhurried, eloquent in 
lessons applicable to the present day. 


Vain Shadow: A Romantic Biography of the Dis- 
coverer of the Amazon. By HARTZELL SPENCE. 
Whittlesey. Pp. 432. $3.00. 


An idealistic, adventurous, thrilling tale of 
Spanish conquistadors. 


Mama Maria’s. By ANN CuIvEsTER. Scribner. Pp. 
219. $2.75. 


Mama Maria is a widow who runs an eating 
shack on U.S. 61, patronized largely by truck 
drivers. There are a few tourist cabins. Drama and 
suspense are set in very simple scenes. 


The Tin Flute. By GABRIELLE Roy. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. Pp. 315. $3.00. 


The author is a French-Canadian whose wealth 
of understanding of her people and the scene of her 
story—Montreal—adds much to the reader’s inter- 
est. Her characters are taken from a poverty- 
stricken quarter. Social problems and the influence 
of the war are the central themes. 


You Must Go to Mexico. By Crecitt and FRep 
Carnes. Ziff-Davis. Pp. 130. $3.00. 


Two brothers made a motor trip down the Pan- 
American Highway and wrote an interesting ac- 
count of their experiences. They suggest for other 
tourists necessary preparations of the trip, stopping 
places, clothing for various altitudes, and things to 
see. 


Nowhere Was Somewhere: How History Makes 
Utopias and How Utopias Make History. By 
ARTHUR E. Morcan. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. Pp. 234. $3.00. 


What if Thomas More’s Utopia were not imagi- 
native and its narrator were a real traveler giving a 
true account of his experiences? The interaction of 
Utopian concepts and existing societies is the theme 
of the book. End maps. 


Divided India. By Ropert Aura Situ. Whittlesey. 

Pp. 259. $3.00. 

A political scientist who has specialized in the 
problems of the Far East has endeavored to give a 
balanced and objective analysis of India’s problems, 
including a chapter on “Fixed Elements in India” 
and one on “The Changing Clash of Opinions.” 


The Enchanted Islands. By AtNsLre and FRANCES 
Conway. Putnam. Pp. 280. $3.50. 


A vivid personal adventure story of five years 
spent on a deserted volcanic island. Humorous, 
vigorous; an excellent example of surviving pioneer 
spirit. 

Alaska Beckons. By Martus BARBEAU. Illustrated 
by ArtTHuR Price. Caxton. Pp. 343. $4.50. 


The author is largely interested in the “Alaska 
of old” and the Siberians who came to her shores. 
Emphasis is laid upon the recent appreciation of 
the potentialities and the wealth of resources waiting 
to be developed and the comparative ease of access 
to this large country with its varied climate and 
unmeasured riches. Handsomely illustrated. Inter- 
estingly presented. 


The Elephant and the Kangaroo. By T. H. Wutte. 
Putnam. Pp. 254. $2.75. 
A whimsical fey-ish story with an Irish back- 
ground—and banshees. By the author of The Sword 
in the Stone. 


Prince of Darkness and Other Stories. By J. F. 
Powers. Doubleday. Pp. 277. $2.75. 
Eleven short stories by a young writer whose 
stories have been highly praised by critics for their 
depth and charm. 


From the Earth to the Moon (including the sequel 
Round the Moon). By JuLes VERNE. Introduc- 
tion by FisHer. Illustrated by Joun C. 
WonseETLER. Didier. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


First published in French in 1865. 


The Buckeye Country. By HARLAN HATCHER. Put- 
nam. Pp. 325. $3.75. 
A pageant of Ohio. New and revised edition. 
Photographs. An excellent state history. 


Novels and Stories by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Selected by U. S. Prircnetr. Pilot Press. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 


Included are Weir of Hermiston, Kidnapped, 
Thrawn Janet, Travels with a Donkey, The Suicide 
Club. 


Turkey, Old and New. By SELMA Ecxrem. Scribner. 
Pp. 186. $2.75. 
Miss Ekrem, who is Turkish, knows her country 
as an outsider cannot. She writes of fascinating old 
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customs, of the awakening of Turkish women, of 
the Moslem religion and its ancient rites—and of 
the political issues now confronting Turkey. Beauti- 
ful dust jacket, maps, and many photographs. 


The Wind That Shakes the Barley: A Novel of the 
Life and Loves of Robert Burns. By JAMES BARKE. 
Macmillan. Pp. 348. $3.00. 

Burns is portrayed in this fictional biography as 

a brilliant, human, and beloved character. The 

people about him are as passionate lovers of life as 

was Burns and include the wanton and the good. 


Famous Stories of Code and Cipher. Edited by 
Raymonp T. Bonn. Rinehart. Pp. 342. $3.50. 


These stories range from romance to the grim 
realities of Japanese conspiracies, from “The Gold 
Bug,” by Poe to O. Henry’s “Calloway’s Code.” 
For code-and-cipher fans. 


A Treasury of Mexican Folkways. By FRANCES Toor. 
Crown. $5.00. 


Presents 556 pages of the customs, myths, folk- 
lore traditions, beliefs, fiestas, dances, and songs of 
the Mexican people. Illustrated with 10 color plates, 
100 drawings by Carlos Merida, 170 photographs. 
Emphasis upon dramatic, religious, and ancient 
traditions. There are 100 songs with music—words 
in both Spanish and English. The author is professor 
of folklore at the University of Mexico. 


The Collected Tales of E. M. Forster. Introduction 
by E. M. Forster. Knopf. Pp. 308. $2.75. 


Fantasies written previous to the first World 
War. 


Outdoors Unlimited. Edited by J. HAMMOND Brown. 
Barnes. Pp. 343. $3.50. 


A collection of hunting and fishing stories and 
articles which reflect the current American scene 
of the recreational outdoors. Sponsored by the 
Outdoor Writers Association of America. 


As They Liked It: An Essay on Shakespeare and 
Morality. By AtrrED HARBAGE. Macmillan. 
Pp. 238. $2.75. 

Professor Harbage believes that audiences are 
interested in situations which involve good and 
evil and that Shakespeare capitalized on this 
interest in creating his characters and plots. A very 
readable study of the poet’s popularity. 


British and American Plays: 1830-1945. Chosen 
and edited by WILLARD H. DurHAM and JOHN 
W. Donps. Oxford. Pp. 796. $4.75. 


Preface: “It is our intent to bring together, 
within the limits of a portable volume, a group of 
plays representing the work of the most important 
dramatists writing in English from the time of 


Sheridan to the present day.” Biographical sketches. 
General bibliography of critical books. A volume to 
delight readers of plays. 


Sing of America: Folk Tunes Collected and Arranged 
by Tom Scott. Text by Joy Scorr. Wood engrav- 
ings by BERNARD BRUSSEL SMITH. 


A remarkably handsome and interesting “sit 
down and sing” book. These songs, says Carl Van 
Doren, “are an essence of America, ... . set to 
memorable music.” 


Nicanor of Athens: The Autobiography of an Un- 
known Citizen. By O. F. GrazEBROOK. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 359. $3.00. 

An imaginary biography of a citizen of Athens at 
the time of the war between Athens and Sparta— 
about 2,400 years ago. With material drawn from 
Thucydides, Plato, Aristophanes, Xenophon, and 
others, the author has made the times and the people 
seem very real. Highly imaginative and engrossing. 


Confessions of Zeno. By ITato Svevo. Translated 
by BERYL DE ZoETE. (“‘Modern Readers Series.’’) 
New Directions. Pp. 412. $3.50. 


Published in Italian in 1923. Svevo was a pupil 
of James Joyce, who recognized his talent and 
encouraged publication of his writings. Pseudo- 
biographical, witty, and amusing but with deep 
psychological and philosophical implications. 


Chosen Poems. By FREDERIC ProxoscH. Double- 
day. Pp. 81. $2.00. 


Previously printed poems selected by the author, 
with the addition of nine new ones. 


The Old Mandarin. By CuRISTOPHER MORLEY. 
Illustrations by Cart Rose. Harcourt. $2.00. 


More imaginary translations from the Chinese. 


Spring in Washington. By Lovuts J. HALLE, Jr. 
Sloane. Pp. 227. $3.75. 


A beautiful volume in the tradition of John 
Muir, Thoreau, and Audubon. To Halle the coming 
of spring is the beauty of skies, budding trees, the 
flight of birds, and also the rich memories of people, 
of other lands, and the enhancement of all things in 
life by literature. 


The World Grows round My Door. By Davip Fatr- 
CHILD. Scribner. Pp. 347. $5.00. 


The story of the kampong, a home on the edge of 
the tropics. How the author’s interest in southern 
Florida grew, how with his family he established a 
home there, and the many plants and trees which 
he introduced to America during his fifty years of 
exploring are a story told by Mr. Fairchild in an 
interesting manner. Photographs. 
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The Connecticut. By WALTER HARD. Rinehart. Pp. 
310. $3.50. 


The thirty-second volume in the “Rivers of 
America” series. A very interesting history of a 
river and the territory which it drains—the people 
and the cities, and especially the colleges and old 
buildings which stand near its banks and so pleasant- 
ly recall the past. 


Best Plays of the Modern American Theatre: Second 
Series. Edited by Joun GAssNER. Crown. Pp. 
776. $3.50. 

This series covers the period from 1939 to 1946, 
called by the 22-page Introduction “The Years of 
Crisis.” Among the seventeen plays are The Glass 
Menagerie, The Time of Your Life, Life with Father, 
The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
The Philadelphia Story, Arsenic and Old Lace, The 
Hasty Heart, Tomorrow the World, Watch on tie 
Rhine, and Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 


Why They Behave like Russians. By JOHN FISCHER. 
Harper. Pp. 262. $2.75. 


This “Harper Find” is based upon two months’ 
observation in the Ukraine, years of book study of 
Russia, and some information from British and 
American diplomatic and intelligence officers. Its 
thesis is that we must firmly prevent Communist 
expansion, avoid support of reactionary regimes, 
and meanwhile make our own democratic economy 
work. 


European Theories of the Drama. By Barrett H. 
Cuark. Crown. Pp. 576. $3.75. 


An anthology of dramatic criticism, much of it 
by practicing playwrights; from Aristotle to Shaw, 
Archer, John Mason Brown, and Maxwell Anderson. 
A standard work, first published in 1918, three 
times revised, and now extended to include United 
States dramatic criticism, most of it written since 
World War I. 


Horace Greeley and the Republican Party: A Study 
of the “New York Tribune.” By PETER ALLEN 
IstEY. Princeton University Press. Pp. 368. 
$4.50. 

The author traces the influence of an editor 
(New York Tribune) upon the minds of his readers 
and his part in the origin and growth of a great 
political party during the years which were leading 
up to the Civil War. 


Treasures of the Kingdom. By T. EVERETT HARRE. 
Rinehart. 


Twenty-nine short stories by modern and classic 
authors, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 


Indirections. By Siwney Cox. Knopf. Pp. 139. $2.00. 


This little volume is well named “Jndirections 
for those who want to write.” The author, a well- 
known teacher of writing, eschews formulas and 
couches his advice in graceful personal-essay style. 


Smith Unbound. By Ernest Nevin DILWorTH 
and WALTER LevuBa. Macmillan. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


In sophisticated and allusive dialogue the authors 
supposedly try to unbind (intellectually at least) 
Smith, the average college freshman. Incidentally, 
they range gaily through the realms of literature, 
music, and ethics, expressing caustically a good 
many unconventional opinions. 


Mainly on the Air. By Max BEErRBouM. Knopf. 
Pp. 142. $2.00. 


Six personal eassys with the familiar Beerbohm 
mixture of ideas, whimsy, and clever phrasing; and 
six broadcasts of various years, hardly distinguish- 
able from the essays except for the greeting and 
goodnight—well, perhaps a bit more mannered in 


language. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Life of Samuel Johnson. By JAMES BOSWELL. 
Illustrated by Gorpon Ross. Doubleday. 1946. 


Pp. 631. $5.00. 


Another volume in the series of “Doubleday II- 
lustrated Classics,” the text sympathetically 
abridged by C. P. Chadsey, the illustrations from 
the original plates of the Doubleday Limited Edi- 
tions, sixteen colored, twenty-four black-and-white. 
Clearly printed on good paper. A teacher of eight- 
eenth-century literature should find the format an 
aid in arousing student interest in a classic too fre- 
quently issued in a form dull and repelling. 


Journalistic Writing. By Grant MILNor Hype. 
4th ed. Appleton-Century. 1946. Pp. 468. $2.00. 


Textbook for classes and handbook for staffs of 
student magazines, newspapers, and yearbooks. 


Trail Fires. By J. GRACE WALKER, NELL Bar- 
TELS, and MAry Marye. Rev. ed. Harcourt. 
Pp. 232. $0.75. 

For high-school sophomores. Part I contains the 
developments of sixteen “expression situations’’; 
Part II, drill for establishing valuable habits and 
skills of expression; Part III, mastery tests. 


In supervising 


students’ individual readin g 


are you 


sleuth or adviser? 


If you are sleuth you want the Cumulative Read- 
ing Record because it is easily passed along with the 


student and prevents his using the same book twice. 


If you are a friendly adviser you want the Cumu- 
lative Reading Record because it is the cheapest, 
simplest, most convenient display of each student's read- 


ing and tastes, so that you can make helpful suggestions. 


Still at the original, pre-war price, $4.00 per hundred 


211 West Sixty-cighth Street, Chicago 21 
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A WORKBOOK REVIEW OF THE ESSENTIALS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


For students approaching the close of 
their high-school careers 


SUMMARY OF 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By PoLLock, CARR, LEDBETTER 


PULLOCK 


CARR e Quick and thorough review of the 
EEUSETTER fundamentals of oral and written 
THE COMPANY English 


e Practice in the use of grammar and 
composition 


A SPELLING WORKBOOK FOR INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY 


To aid the high-school student in mas- ———— 


tering his special spelling difficulties | ee 


KNOW YOUR WORDS 


By ROLAND BARKER 


e ggo words, each selected for its in- 
dividual contribution to student 
needs 


e Numerous dictionary exercises 


e Individual progress charts 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS om 


JOURNALISTIC WRITING — 


FOURTH EDITION e ID 
By GRANT M. HYDE S] 
(F 
HIs revision of a pioneer high-school textbook and handbook in journalism 
brings the text into line with present-day practices and facilities and places more 
emphasis on modern newspaper make-up and the less expensive ways of printing 
school papers, photography, and the problems of the school yearbook. There are e P 
numerous new illustrations, including reproductions of 29 prize winning high-school A 
and college newspapers, and a completely new bibliography. 12mo. 464 pages. Ac 
Illustrated. $2.00. 
eL 
Ac 
TEACHING ENGLISH USAGE | oe 
By ROBERT C. POOLEY Ac 
ERE is a compact textbook for college courses in the teaching of English and e JA 
Speech drawing together all the information available on the teaching of cor- : Ad 
rectness in English usage. The text is divided into three parts: an introduction to the . 
theory of correct English from the historical and linguistic point of view; a hand- eA 
book of more than one hundred specific usage problems in grammar, syntax, and Ds 
word-choice; and a brief teaching manual for elementary, junior, and senior high ; 
school levels. 12mo. 265 pages. $2.00. Ad 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FACT 
AND STORY REVISED EDITION LC 


Mi 

By GEORGE F. REYNOLDS | i 
HIs remarkably complete and compact account of the origin and history of IV. 
English literature now covers contemporary writing up to the close of World DA 
War II. The book contains a wealth of information regarding traditions and events TE 
which influenced thought and helped to mould literary form; the lives of authors F 
including many interesting anecdotes; accounts of the literary periods, etc. The text 
is highly organized for easy reference, and is generously illustrated. 547 pages. $2.50. aemeaies 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 104 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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CEBCO CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


e IN SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW 
(Pages from Poe) 
Adapted by Lou P. Bunce 


e PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 


Austen 
Adapted by MasBet Dopce HoLMeEs 


e LES MISERABLES, Hugo 
Adapted by Dopce 


e OLIVER TWIST, Dickens 
Adapted by MasBet Dopce HoLMeEs 


e JANE EYRE, Bronté 
Adapted by Lov P. Bunce 


e A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
Dickens 


Adapted by Grace A. BENSCOTER 
and MERRILL L. Howe 


Available This Fall 


LORNA DOONE 
MOBY DICK 

SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 


THE COUNT OF 
MONTE CRISTO 


ADAPTED AND EDITED 


Provide for your students’ 
reading needs... 


Improve your students’ 
reading ability... 


I like Cebco Classics for Enjoyment. 
Careful editing, retention and simpli- 
fication of important features, and 
omission of nonessential material have 
produced abridged editions of famous 
novels that, in my opinion, will have a 
strong appeal to different groups of 
pupils. Good students will be able to 
read more of these books in any given 
length of time. Slow readers will be 
encouraged because they will be 
able to read with less difficulty. With 
others cultural education will be en- 
hanced through stimulation of a taste 
for classic literature. 


—Rospert H. Morpy, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy 


in class orders. 


Request sample copies, to be 
sent on approval. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 Fifth Avenue 
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TO PUT POWER BEHIND DRILL 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


By J. C. Tressler 


Provide a flexible language program for today’s larger, more 
crowded classes 


Furnish stimulating exercises which supply a maximum of 
self-checking, self-improving, habit-forming practice 


Offer a rich factual content based on students’ interests at 
each grade level 


Arrange the material so that a minimum of writing is re- 
quired of the student 


Group language skills most conveniently for self-study and 
reference 


Cut to a minimum the teacher’s tiresome clerical work 


Can be used with the popular English in Action texts, with 
any standard series, or as complete textbooks in themselves 


Available for grades seven through twelve, with new editions 
now ready for grades nine through twelve 


Complete with progress charts, mastery tests, and a final 
examination for grades seven through twelve. Answer Books 
available. 
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